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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


TASK OF THE COAL STRIKE COMMISSION. 
ph an adjustment of the relations between capital and 


labor in the anthracite region as will prevent another such 
experience as this country has just passed through is demanded 
“The 
mental and physical suffering of the public,” declares the New 


of the strike settlement commission by several journals. 


York Evening Post,*“ demands a removal of the conditions 
which led up to the strike,” and the Baltimore Sw observes 


similarly that the public “will not be satisfied” with the “mere 


reestablishment of peace,” but demands “ample protection” 
against such warfare in the future. Nor is this enough. “The 
law must provide 








for new conditions,” 
urges the New York 
Journal of 


: “it 


Com- 
merce must 
provide the obliga- 
tion and the author- 
ity for protecting the 
people from the re- 
of 


between 


sults deadlocks 
combina- 
tions of capitalists 
and combinations of 
workmen,” 


The President is 





widely commended 
for his interfererice, 
but some think the 





precedent thus cre- 





a 
It 
extra-constitutional, 











ated dangerous 





one. was “an 


CARROLL D. WRIGIIT, 
Recorder of the Commission. 
extra-legal, and ex- 
tra-judicial expedient,” declares the New York Mazi/ and Ex- 
press, and the Brooklyn Zag/e says: 


“The satisfaction that will be felt) that war is to cease, that 
mining is to be resumed, should not blind thoughtful men to the 
fact that the price paid for coal is the confessed failure of Gov- 
ernment; the palpable disappearance of law; amnesty and for- 
giveness, if not condonation or coronation, for organized resist- 
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ance to law; and the recourse of the nation and the people to an 
extemporized substitute for the operation of constitutions and in- 
stitutions which have been their bulwark and boast and were 
formerly the exponent of their power and the object of their 
pride.” 

No dissatisfaction is expressed with the make-up of the com- 
mission. Mr, Parker is editorof 7he Engineering and Mining 


; 




















JOHN MITCHELL. 


Journal, which said in arecent issue that the miners’ union “ will 
never live up to any agreement with a coal-mining company ” 
and therefore “we can not blame the presidents of the anthracite 
coal-carrying roads for refusing to have anything to do with the 
unien, however much we may criticize the rather dictatorial at- 
titude they have assumed at times.” Mr..Watkins was, until 
recently, associated with the coal operators in the management 
of the Temple Coal and Iron Company. Mr. Clark, on the other 
hand, is grand chief of the Order of Railway Conductors, and a 
friend of organized labor. Bishop Spalding, General Wilson, 
and Judge Gray are not considered prejudiced in favor of either 
side. Below will be found some reflections on various interest- 
ing phases of the strike. 

Mistakes of the Miners,—’‘ The strikers had scarcely left the 
mines before they saw that they had not the monopoly of labor 
necessary for success, ‘They proved, by resorting to brute force 
in the very earliest stages, that in their judgment their only 
recourse was to violence, abhorrent to justice and forbidden by 
law. Before employing it largely they attempted to conquer by 
deliberately devoting the mines to destruction; they tried to 
flood them. Even against that, however, the operators stood 
firm,‘and the pirate-like undertaking failed, \Therenpon law- 
lessness grew into riot, and the evidence that thé strikers sasv 
their only hope in violence ageumulated steadily until it reached 
the appalling volume which, in the nature of things, has been 
but partially recorded in the press. 

“At the mines the battle was over the life of the law and the 
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right of citizens to 
labor without ob- 
taining a_ license 


from a trade union. 
For the resolute and 
faithful official there 
was the plain duty 
of suppressing law- 
lessness and de- 
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low presidents disgusted thousands of men who see in labor 
of the 
But more than this, it has seemed almost as if they 
had deliberately undertaken to make themselves ridiculous be- 
fore the people by their public utterances. ‘Their insistence that 
this strike was one which concerned them alone, and that the 
public had no right to an interest in it, was a doctrine which 
they advanced early in the conflict and clung to pertinaciously, 
until the growing danger of a coal famine and the rising tide of 

popular indignation made them adopt a 


demagogs one 
confront. 


greatest dangers this country has to 





different tone. 























E. W. PARKER, 
Chosen as “ an expert mining engineer.” 


fending the rights which it assailed. The 
lawlessness itself was proof that to sup- 
press it would be to start the mining of 
coal. Yet Governor Stone, by his shame- 
less refusal to permit military protection, 
and Governor Odell, by manifestation of 











So thoroughly, indeed, did 
that the 
nation was a third party in the conflict, 
that by their own statements they were 
finally compelled to yield to it. 

“No more cruel punishment could be in- 
flicted upon the operators now than to re- 
print the long list of foolish prophecies and 


they finally become convinced 

















sympathy with Mitchell and his purposes, 
did what they could to aid in the defeat 
of those upon whom the blows of lawless- 
ness were falling. And behind them stood the President of the 
United States. 

“If, therefore, Mitchell’s warfare had won under this extraor- 
dinary official sanction, it is not too much to say that there 
would have been a complete disruption of confidence in the Gov- 
ernment, and the majority of American citizens would have 
been at the mercy of an irresponsible, or even criminal despot- 
jsm."— The New York Sun. 


GRAND CHIEF 
Chosen “asa 


Mistakes of the Operators.—‘ The most loyal and ardent sup- 
porters of the operators for the past months could hardly assert 
that their case has been well conducted. From the beginning 
they were most unfortunate in their spokesman. President 
Baer’s pious cant about the divine right of himself and his fel- 











A CHANGE MADE. 
— The Brooklyn Eagle. 


EF. E. CLARK, 
sociologist.” 


of utterly mistaken 
statements which 
have come from 
their lips during 
these last five 
months. Even their 
demand for more 
troops as the one 
thing necessary to 
end the strike was 
shown to be largely mistaken. Had the operators not made their 
appeal for a commission, and still more troops been sent in, it is 
altogether likely that the strikers could have held out for months 
to come, or at least could have kept the output of coal down to 
the minimura. .All this is, of course, quite aside from the just 
and vital demand of the operators and of all reflective men that 
the right of a non-union man to work, and to work unharmed, be 
upheld at all hazards. Allowing for all the strong points on 
their side, it is none the less true that their whole case has been 
mismanaged in a way that might easily lead indignant stock- 
holders to demand new men and a new policy in the future man- 
agement of the coal roads."— The New York Evening Post. 




















BRIG.-GEN. JOHN M. WILSON, 
“ As an officer of the engineer corps.” 


Violence Condoned.—‘ As to the widespread countenance that 
has been tacitly given bya large body of conservatives to the in- 
timidation and other lawlessness which has marked the history 
of the strike, that, it must be confessed, opens up very grave 
and perplexing considerations. It will be no small loss to the 
world if the simple and clean-cut doctrine which maintains that 
the right of every man to work must be protected at all hazards 
is to have its vitality sapped. ‘That this is the tendency of such 
tolerance of intimidation as has been widely manifested through- 
out the country during the past few months can not be denied. 
That nothing of the kind would have happened a few years ago 
is equally true. But it would be idle simply to deplore or 
denounce such a change. ‘The change has its roots in a change 
of conditions, Enormous public interests have come into the 
concentrated control of a few individuals, and with this concen- 
tration of power the public demands that there shall go a corre- 
sponding recognition of public responsibility. Fundamentally, 
it was the failure of the operators to recognize any such respon- 
sibility that was at the root of the indifferent or hostile attitude 
of the public. The miners, it was felt, confronted a combina- 
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tion of a sort not dreamt of in former days, and they were there- 
fore excused for resorting to means not permitted under laws 
and customs which were adequate to meeting the simpler condi- 
tions of those days. This is a dangerous thing to admit; but 
just such bending of the law is inevitable in a time when new 
and strange problems of vital significance confront the people in 
their daily life. It is to be hoped that the time will come when 
public sentiment, and the common sense of all concerned, will 
bring about either such legislation or such a general understand- 
ing as to the right mode of dealing with labor disputes as will do 
away with these dangerous deviations from the elementary prin- 
ciples of law and order. In the mean while, it will be necessary 
for all who are charged with the safeguarding of the interests of 
capital to remember that practical wisdom and largeness of 
mind are needful for the proper discharge of that duty; that ob- 
stinacy and arrogance are not essential to strength or real firm- 
ness; and that those who attempt to brush aside all the difficul- 
ties of to-day by an arbitrary application of the maxims of a 
different time run counter to the Scriptural warning not to put 
new wine into old bottles."— 7he Baltimore News. 

Failure to Crush a Labor-Union.—‘‘The most formidable 
attempt ever made in this country tocrush labor-unionism has 
ended in defeat. This is the great distinguishing fact of what 
is to be the memorable coal strike of 1902; for while the opera- 
tors still nominally refuse to recognize the mine workers’ union, 
that union nevertheless is a party to the President’s plan of 
arbitration and is so recognized by him. What the operators 
said they never would concede has been conceded, and hence, 
and hence only, does the strike draw rapidly to an end. 

“It is fortunate on the whole that this is so. The aim of the 
immense capital enlisted on the side of the operators was auda- 
cious to the last degree. It could not possibly have obtained 
more than a temporary success without exposing the country to 
the dangers of so- 
cial revolution. For 
in the presence of 
combining capital, 
in this case contrary 
to law, labor would 
have been provoked 
to carry the contest 
for its right to or- 
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The Philadelphia /’ress, 


JOHN MITCHELL AS A LABOR LEADER. 


* AM now grasping the hands of two great Presidents,” 


ago, as he shook hands simultaneously with Mr. Roosevelt and 


Speaker Henderson is reported to have said a few days 


Mr. Mitchell upon entering the President's temporary home in 


Washington; and most of the newspapers agree with the 


Speaker’s estimate, except the New York Suz, which intimates 
John Mitchell has 


led two great strikes to conclusions accepted by the strikers, 


that Mr. Henderson is becoming demented. 


which is more than any other labor leader in the United States 
has ever done. There is no certainty that the finding of the 


strike commission will be favorable to the 





demands of the men, but some papers 























BISHOP JOHN L, SPALDING (ROM. CATH.), 
Added to the Commission by the President. 


ganize to the last extremity. From the 
grave consequences of so desperate a 
struggle as that inevitably: would have 
been, the country, let us hope, has been 
spared by the yielding of the operators un- 





argue that the precedent of settlement 
by arbitration will prove as valuable to la- 
bor, in the long run, asa present rise in 
wages. Mr. Mitchell's force has been scat- 
tered over a large area, and made up of 


many nationalities, but they have been 














der the pressure of public opinion. 








“Capital must make up its mind to get 
along with unionized labor. Such laber is 
here to stay, and the law is more likely to 
compel the unionization of labor than it is to outlaw the labor- 
union. The sooner this fact is recognized, the sooner will the 
country be placed on the way toward attaining a permanent in- 
dustrial peace."— Zhe Springfield Republican. 

: 





A RECENT poem appeals to God to save the country from “ the drifting 
Wwintriness of doubt that chills the twilight of a wearied age.” Now just 
see what else the coal strike is responsible for.— 7%e Atlanta Journal, 


HON. GEORGE GRAY, 
“ Asa judge of a United States Court.” 


kept under efficient 
control for more 


than five months. 


The Philadelphia 





North American 

















says: 
THOMAS H, WATKINS, 


“To the President Acquainted with mining and selling of coal.” 































































“I’M GETTING CROSS-EYED WATCHING 
TO SEE WHICH IS COMING OUT THIS END.” 


— The Philadelphia Iaquirer. 


of the United States and the Presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of 
America a joyful people awards the 
victors’ crowns of laurel. Under 
their leadership two great triumphs 
have been won. The strike is virtu- 
ally ended, mining will be resumed, 
fear of a fuel famine accompanied 
by great suffering and social up- 
heaval is banished, and public at- 
tention may be turned to considera- 
tion of the broader meaning of the 
contest and its results. 

“President Mitchell conducted the 
longer and in some respects the 
harder campaign, and it must be 
conceded even by his antagonists 
that the forces of organized labor 
owe what they have gained to his 
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of a coal baron’s bounty, to be scrambled for by 


starveling 
menials.” 


Dignity, patience, self-restraint, and wisdom are attributed to 
Mr. Mitchell by the Boston /Journa/ in the following paragraphs: 


orn 


Ihe most the coal operators can say of Mr. Mitchell is that he 
is an ‘outsider,’ an ‘interloper,’ a‘resident of Indiana.’ ‘They 
can not refute the statement that he is a sober man and an 
executive officer of remarkable ability, who carries himself with 
dignity all the time and who has made the extraordinary record 
of keeping all but a comparative few of his tens of thousands of 
fellow-unionists from trespassing during all the months the 
strike has already lasted. 

“The patience, seli-restraint, and wisdom he exhibited at the 
White House conference contrasted markedly with the intemper- 
ate speech and haughty manner of some of the gentlemen on the 
other side. He met the President face to face, and wisely, not 
in a condescending or supercilious or pray-be-quick-about-it 
manner; and the Washington correspondents reported that he 
pleased the President and impressed him deeply. ‘The operators 
and their partizans have tried hard to plant the idea that 
Mitchell is another Debs, but they have merely succeeded in 
proving themselves strong in defamation as well as in arro- 
gance.” 





Mr. Mitchell proposed arbitra- 
tion five months ago; the opera- 
That is 
the way the Baltimore American 
puts it: 


tors finally accepted 


“In the beginning Mr. Mitch- 
ell proposed arbitration as a 
means of adjusting differences. 
The operators stupidly refused the 
proposal, and found themselves 
against the stone wall of the 
strike. For months, even up to 
October 3, they poitively declined 
to arbitrate. Mr. Mitchell took 
advantage of every opportunity to 
renew his proposal, the operators 
each time rejecting it. Finally, 
when every other means had 
been exhausted, when they had 
tried and found themselves un- 
able to even crack the strike, to 


Hie ‘Ske. 


opie 











foresight, prudence, patience, and 


unwavering fidelity to their cause. caLL_ orF THE OTHER BEAR AND 


The qualities of leadership shown by VLL LET TIS ONE GO. 
Mitchell have won for him the ad- 
miration of unprejudiced men, and 
his sincerity commands the respect of those who are inclined to 
class all strike managers as ‘agitators’ and deluders of the 
workingman. 

“ By the moderation of his demands Mitchell avoided the dan- 
ger of prejudicing the public against the union at the start, and 
when he offered to submit everything to arbitration, assuming 
the attitude of one who seeks‘only a fair hearing and delivers no 
ultimatum, he placed‘the miners in an impregnable position from 
which only their own folly could dislodge them. It is proof of 
masterly generalship that Mitchell held the main body of his 
army in that position for more than five months, and never per- 
mitted it to be enticed into pitched battle on ground cunningly 
selected by his adversaries, 

‘Mitchell and his steadfast lieutenants have won recognition 
of the right of labor to organize for protection and to present its 
grievances and demands, through representatives chosen by 
itself in its own way,,to organized capital. They have forced 
confederated capital to treat with labor as a body instead of 
dealing with the*individual laborer; to arrange terms of coop- 
eration. with an equal instead of flinging what scraps it pleases 
to helpless dependents; that a day.’s wage should be a just 
share of joint product not a dole of charity, a begrudged bit 





—The Denver Post. 
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SOFT COAL: “ Shake, neighbor, I'm one of you.” 
HARD COAL: “Ah, there, Morgan; take this rude fellah out and throw 
him back into the $4 class, where he belongs!” 


—The Chicago News. 
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say nothing of breaking it, the operators surrendered and 
consented to arbitrate. 

“Does not their action, after their almost unparalleled stub- 
bornness, carry with it a lesson? Has not that same stubborn- 
ness demonstrated the occasional imbecility of capital in gigantic 
combinations? Has it not been proved to capital that where 
right is on the side of labor, that right will prevail? Does any- 
body doubt that capital could have been beaten as it has been 
had it not been wrong in the first instance, and wrong in its 
refusal to meet labor honestly and deal squarely before a board 
of arbitration? May we not safely conclude that in consequence 
of this herculean struggle capital has learned much of the spirit 
and the staying powers of labor; that hereafter it will be more 
ready to meet and treat with the men who create it; that an 
enormous impetus has been given the cause of amicable adjust- 
ment of Jabor troubles, and that there will never again be another 
great strike?” 


LIMIT TO NEW YORK SKYSCRAPERS. 


‘ 


~O many ‘skyscrapers ” have been erected or are in process of 
erection in Manhattan that not a few people have been led 
to believe that New York City is entering upon a great era of 


rebuilding, from which it will emerge radically changed in ap- 
































A NEW SKYSCRAPER ENCROACHING UPON THE LIG!IIT AND AIR OF AN 
OLD ONF, 


On Union Square, New York City 
pearatice. Some rather astonishing ideas of what the new city 
will look like have been entertained by imaginative minds. 


Broadway, for example, is to be fringed with twenty-five-story 
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structures for miles, and, on the southern half of the island, the 
four- and five-story building is to become extinct. People who 
are regaling their fancy with such pictures are reminded in Zhe 
Atlantic Monthly by Mr. Burton J. Hendrick, an editor whose 
office is right in the thick of the New York skyscraper district, and 
who evidently speaks from experience as well as professional 
knowledge, that some space will have to be left between these 
monster structures for light andair. If some of the builders of big 


building's had thought 








of that point sooner, 
it would have been 
money in their pock- 
ets. Says Mr. Hen- 


drick: 


“The American 
Surety Company, for 
example, had erected 
a twenty-story build 
ing at the southeast 
corner of Pine Street 
and Broadway, splen- 
didly lighted on all 
four sides, before it 
occurred to the direc- 
tors that their light on 
the south and east 
might be cut off at 
any time by the erec- 
tion of another large 
skyscraper. The re 
sult is that they have 
been obliged to lease 
this property them- 
selves for a long pe- 
riod in order to con 
trol its development. 
When the Atlantic 
Insurance Company 
built its twenty-story 
structure at the south- 
west corner of Wall 
and William. streets, 
it was suggested that 
the Bank of the State 
of New York prop- 
erty, at the northeast 
corner of William and 
Exchange Place, be 
included in the site. 
The latter property 
indeed was offered for 
$600,000, but the offer 























was rejected. ‘The 
Atlantic Building was 
hardly up, however, 
when the Bank of the 
State of New York 
filed plans for an im- 
mense structure of its own, the site of which included the plot 
rejected by the insurance company. ‘The erection of this sky- 
scraper would have cut off the southerly light of the Atlantic 
Building, and the company was therefore only too glad to 
purchase the property, paying, however, $1,000,000 for it, or 
$400,000 more than the offer of a year before. This $400,000 
represented the penalty paid for its failure to exercise ordi- 
narily foresight in protecting its building. There have been 
plenty of similar instances in the last twelve months, details of 


Copyright by Charles Ritzmann, New York Cit 
THE “ FLATIRON”™ BUILDING IN NEW YORK 


Bounded by three streets. its supply of light 
and air is secure. 


which need not be given here. The important point is that now 
one of the ordinary precautions of skyscraper construction is the 
acquisition of property adjoining the site whose immediate im- 
provement is aimed at, merely for the purpose of possessing the 
precious sunlight which the courts have decided is unalienably 
its own. 


“The bearing of all this upon development of the modern city 
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is plain. It means, in the first place, that the sites available for 
large office buildings are limited in number; and, in the second, 
that their erection necessarily implies that a considerable amount 
of adjoining property can not be extensively built upon.” 


WHO WILL WIN IN THE CONGRESSIONAL 
ELECTIONS? 

U SUALLY, about this time, each of the great parties is ina 
happy frame of mind over the certain victory visible just 
ahead, and the papers are rendered picturesque by the most 
contrary and irreconcilable mathematical demonstrations. ‘This 
year is rendered notable, however, by a dearth of this sort of 
thing, and, indeed, by a seeming apathy in regard to the result. 
A humorous element has been injected into this otherwise dull 
campaign by sober declarations from politicians on both sides 
that perhaps it would be better to let the other side win, just to 

















THE ELEPHANT: “ What’s the matter? Does the noise disturb you?” 
—The Cleveland Leader. 


show the people its incompetence. And other politicians reply, 
with equal gravity, that perhaps it would be better after all to 
carry the election, as the people already know how incompetent 
the other fellows are. 

The Republicans now have a majority of forty-five in the 
House, and Joseph H. Manley (Rep.),of Maine, reckons that in 
this election the majority will be cut down to thirty-eight. Even 
this estimate is considered “ probably too high” by the Republi- 
can St. Louis G/obe-Democrat, which thinks that twenty or 
thirty “will very likely be nearer the mark.” The next House 
will have twenty-nine members more than the present one, and 
the uncertainties of the new congressional districts tend to con- 
fuse the prophets. ‘The Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), however, 
sees a resemblance between the political conditions this year and 
the conditions in 1892, and believes that “the Republicans are 
badly scared, and have a right to be.” 
are “black with terror-impelling clouds,’ 


The Republican skies 


and “they recognize 


the signs of acyclone”; the party is “disrupted over trusts and 
tariff revision and the personal ambitions of leaders,” while the 
Democrats are “acting together in perfect harmony.” Zhe Con- 


stitution proceeds : 


“Those who have watched the course of the campaign have 
been impressed with the general air of hopelessness that sounds 
in Republican claims and compels an unwonted apathy among 
the Republican voters all overthecountry. It seems forewritten 
that the people want a new deal—a Democratic revival and 
revelation of the records made by the Republican party since the 
advent of McKinley in 1897.” 


An independent estimate may be seen in the following para- 
graph from the Philadelphia Xecord : 


“There are some indications of the drift of events which can 
not be mistaken. The first of these is the result of the elections 
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in Oregon, Vermont, and Maine. In each of these States solid 
Republican delegations were chosen by large majorities, and 
while the Republicans gained no seats they lost none and ob- 
tained a larger vote and majorities than in the last off-year elec- 
tions. Other favorable indications are the lack of division 
among the Republicans and the absence of any signs of drift 
toward the Democratic party. Judging from general indications 
and that indefinable but easily perceived atmosphere which al- 
ways pervades the last few weeks of a campaign, the conclusion 
is authorized that a Republican majority in the next House of 
Representatives is reasonably certain.” 


FINANCIAL LOSS BY CUBAN INDEPENDENCE, 
F . aesacaracien intervention in the island of Cuba was almost 
equivalent to a cash asset to the Cubans. ‘This is the 
opinion of La Lucha (Havana). It states that at the beginning 
of the American intervention there was an extraordinary in- 
crease in the value of real estate, but now that the intervention 
has come to an end the value of real estate has fallen and the 
interest on money has risen. What caused this rise and fall in 
the value of real estate? La Lucha endeavors to explain: 
‘““Because it was believed that thereafter the political and 
even the economic destinies of Cuba and the United States 
would be indissolubly joined together; because it was believed 
that we would secure the Northern market forever; because, for 


the moment, a guaranty was seen in the intervention promising 


that we would experience no convulsions in passing from the 
régime of dependence to that of independence. 

“Capitalists were overjoyed and the proprietor of any small 
house or farm anticipated the receipt of several thousand dollars 
for his estates. 

“But reaction came on apace, while the idea was spreading 
that our relations with the Americans would not be so close, that 
it was not so easy to obtain that market, that the intervention 
would come toanend. ‘The value of real estate went sensibly 
down and the interest on money rose, and to-day it is difficult in 
Havana to find tenants for houses that exceed $85 and $100 per 
month. 

“This positive influence exercised by the Americans in our 
economic situation and in our stock market is proven every day. 
Is there no hope of attaining commercial reciprocity with the 
North? Then depression comes; all stock goes down; there is 
no business, no transactions; the stagnation is complete. Hope 
arises, that hope that encourages the dying, that strengthens 
the prostrate, that makes the shipwrecked marines clutch the 
plank. Then, suddenly, as if by art or magic our market rallies 
and all stock has a tendency to rise.” 


The same paper finds the same causes operating in the same 
way in the Isle of Pines. It says: 


“See what is now occurring with lands in the Isle of Pines. 
Not long ago they were quoted at a low price and large estates 
could be purchased for a few thousands, yet the statement that 
the Americans propose to discuss whether the island belongs to 
Cuba or to the United States according to the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Paris has sufficed to produce a rise in the value of lands 
in that picturesque isle. The very eventuality that the point 
may be decided in behalf of the United States has sufficed to 
produce that effect. That is, that the eventuality that the Isle 
of Pines be acknowledged as an American possession determines, 
beforehand, a rise in the price of its lands. And the eventuality 
that it continue as Cuban produces a fall in that price. 

“The immense and formidable economic power of the United 
States that troubles European countries so much may carry us 
to poverty or to opulence according to its favorable or adverse 
mood. We are part of the political and economic gearing of the 
American Union. Let us pray to be spared from being crushed 


by the enormous wheels of the colossal engine.” 
e 





A Tobacco Paper on Cigarette-Smoking.—Within 
almost two months two prominent trade journals have spoken 
against the interests which they represent. Bonfert’s Wine 
and Spirit Circular first denounced the “average saloon,” and 
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now Zhe Southern Tobacconist, of Richmond, Va., speaks against 


excessive smoking by minors. It says: 


“Mr. Saunders, nineteen years old, a minor, and local editor 
of the Elizabeth City Zarhee/, tests by appeal to North Caro- 
lina’s supreme court his right to make and smoke cigarettes. 
The Winston /Journad praises his precocity and spunk, and lauds 
the young man as upto the times, etc. If the editor is like some 
other inveterate cigarette smokers, he may not live to see the 
suit ended or reach his majority; that depends on constitution, 
inheritance, etc. On the other hand, there are business men of 
biggest brain in railroad presidents and great factory manage- 
ments, etc., who prohibit cigarette-smoking in old or young, 
based on the fact that cigarette smokers are far less useful and 
reliable morally and physically than non-users. 

‘“We must accept this practical result as a fact. The law says 
in most States: Let a man be a man before he can judge for 
himself whether to poison himself with excess or not. Where is 
there a parent that advises a son to smoke for his health or for 
his business good? We are opposed to the youthful smoker, 
who never knows what excess is or harm till bad health comes.” 


COAL-MINING BY THE GOVERNMENT. 


td is a notable fact that when the distress due to the coal 

famine was at its height, and all sorts of remedies were 
given a hearing, only two daily newspapers in the country (so 
far as our observation extended) declared themselves in favor of 
government ownership and operation of the 
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of the mines, which this noted opponent of an income tax [David 
B. Hill] now advocates.” 

In the solidly Democratic South the government ownership 
idea collides with the doctrine of state rights. Mr. Coler’s 
words, quoted above, express the Southern sentiment pretty 
well. Says the Nashville American (Dem.): “The rights of 
the States have been materially encroached upon within the last 
forty years. But here we have the Democracy of a great State 
declaring for a policy which, logically followed out, means the 
most radical departure from Democratic principles yet proposed.” 
“The whole thing seems to us to be absurd and utterly impracti- 
cable,” declares the Richmond 7imes (Dem.), and the Chatta- 
nooga 7imes (Dem.) thinks that this, with every other phase of 
Socialistic doctrine, ‘‘is losing whatever influence it once had in 
this country.” The Charleston News and Courier (Dem.) be- 
lieves that the demand for government ownership should be dis- 
couraged ‘“‘on every public ground,” but the Charlotte Odserver 
(Dem.) treats the whole matter lightly, as “‘the demand was of 
course put in the platform merely to catch the laboring vote, and 
not because Mr. Hill or any of the leaders considered it seriously.” 

Some of the Republican papers imagine that Mr. Hill hopes to 
capture the Presidential nomination by rivaling Messrs. Bryan 
So thinks the Brooklyn Standard 
The Minneapolis 77zbune (Rep.) remarks: 


and Johnson as a radical. 
Union (Rep.). 


“We mav expect to see this demand for government owner- 





anthracite mines—The New York Socialist 





Datly People and the New York Democratic 
and Journal, ‘The York 
Democratic state convention put a plank in its 


American New 
platform declaring that “‘we advocate the 
national ownership and operation of the an- 
thracite coal mines,” but the party press has re- 
pudiated it,and Mr. Coler, the candidate for 
governor, said in his speech of acceptance that 
“state regulation and control of corporations 
of its own creation should, whenever possible, 
be preferred to the concentration of such power 
in the hands of the federal Government.” 
Judging from the expressions of the press, the 
country is a long way from public ownership 
of such industries as the business of mining 
hard coal. 

The proposition in the New York State Dem- 
ocratic platform seems 


‘ 


in- 
iquitous” tothe Brooklyn Eag/e (Ind. Dem.), 


‘unfortunate and 





which adds that “it has no friend among sane 
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and patriotic men, and it deserves to have 
none.” It “is a Socialistic proposition,” says 

the New York IWor/d (Ind. Dem.), and the New York 77mes 
(Ind. Dem.) refers to it as a wild doctrine that “a sensible ape 
would reject, and a lawyer’s office-boy riddle in half a min- 
ute.” The Philadelphia Record (Ind. Dem.) deems the pro- 


position “sheer demagogy,” and thinks it merely a “stupid 


bid for votes.” “The situation in the anthracite region-has 
been very exasperating,” remarks the Chicago Chronicle (Dem.), 
“but there is no more reason for appealing to Socialism for a 
remedy than there is for advocating the crowning and anoint- 
The Hartford 7zmes (Ind. Dem.) 


ing of a czar at Washington.’ 
remarks with quiet satire: 
“Much cheaper and simpler for the people than government 
ownership and operation of the coal-mines would be the require- 
ment by a federal statute that the price of anthracite coal shall 
hereafter be ten dollars a ton, of which five dollars shall go to 
the miner and the other five to the mine operator. Both parties 
to the present strike would be entirely satisfied with such an 
arrangement, and it would also have the merit of being fully as 
defensible, as a constitutional measure, as the federal ownership 


SELLING COAL 


rO THE POOR IN NEW YORK CITY AT FIFTEEN CENTS A PAIL. 

ship of the coal-mines repeated in many Democratic conventions. 
It will not be strange if it should gain impetus enough 
the dominating plank in the national Democratic 
Then we shall have latter-day Democracy reduced to its logical 
elements and presented inits naked frankness of state socialism. 
That will put an end to present hopes of Democratic harmony 
and exact a reorganization of parties even more extensive than 
that which followed the nomination of Bryan in 1896.” 


to become 
platform. 


A coal-region view may be seen in the following comment by 
the Scranton 77rzbune (Rep.) : 

“Just imagine our coal-mines being run by the Government 
either of Harrisburg or Washington. In addition to the eight- 
hour day and two months’ leave with pay each year, Saturday 
half-holidays, and uniforms, if any group of miners wanted more 
pay a demand and a strike would bring it, under penalty of the 
party in power losing the labor vote; and there would be milk 
and honey in the coal-fields—until : 

“The general public got sick of such unbusiness-like business 
and came down hard on it, and then all this nonsense would be 
done away with. For while it is true that Uncle Sam is a gener- 
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ous employer, it is also true that he has a keen eye and a long 
arm for the man who steps on his corns or crowds him to the 
wall.” 


The New York American and Journal (Dem.), which favors 
government ownership, says: 


“*Would you,’ demands a trist organ, indifferent to the ills 
we have under private monopoly, but in a fearful state of mind 
about imaginary ills under government ownership of the.coal 
mines, ‘would you like Boss Quay to be in control of the anthra- 
cite supply, and consequently of the votes of 145,000 miners?’ 

“No. But government ownership of mines would not neces- 
sarily mean boss control, any more than government ownership 
of the post-office means boss control of the employees of the postal 
service. Let the Government become the proprietor of the coal- 
mines, and the necessity for the extension to the mine workers 
of the strictest civil-service merit rules would be obvious to all. 

“Yet Boss Quay and the spoils system would be far better 
than Boss Baer and private monopoly. Not even-a political 
pirate like Pennsylvania’s master would dare to hold out against 
public need and public opinion as the coal trust has done. The 
worst of political bosses.is'a safer ruler than a monopolist by 
divine right, for no political boss is free from fear of an outraged 
people at the ballot-box. 

“So, if there had to be so restricted a choice, everybody of 
sense would assuredly prefer Quay and coal to Baer and no 
coal.” 


A WALL-STREET WARNING AGAINST SOME 
WALL-STREET METHODS. 


O book has yet appeared telling a sure way to win in “play- 


ing the stock market,” and the sure rule for avoiding loss 
(by avoiding “the Street”) seems to be pretty largely disregard- 
ed; but Ze Wall Street Journal makes an effort to save the 
money of some of its readers by selecting two Wall-Street prac- 
tises and sounding a warning against them. One of these is the 
sale of shares at such bargain prices as five, ten, or fifteen cents 
apiece ; the other is the sale of sure and certain predictions of 
price movements. It says: 


“Now, no sensible man supposes for a moment that first-class 
business enterprises need promotion on the basis of half-page or 
page advertisements offering stock at afew cents a share. To 
any one of experience it must be obvious that the chance of ma- 
king money by buying‘ shares’ so advertised is infinitesimal. 
Furthermore, it is, if possible, even more absurd to suppose that 
the secrets of the market are at the command of advertising ‘tip- 


sters’ who offer their ‘ information’ for a few dollars a week. A 
little thought should convince any one of ordinary intelligence 
that no one who really had valuable information would be obliged 
to peddle it in this fashion. 

““And yet so strong isthe popular supposition that Wall Street 
is absolutely paved with gold that almost any kind of ‘ cheap 
jack’ plan in accordance with that theory will suffice to extract 
from pockets of the public money that in almost all cases has 
been very hardly earned and saved with difficulty. 

“We do not suppose that the readers of The Wall Street Jour- 
nalas a whole need to be cautioned against such schemes as 
these. Yet, from inquiries we occasionally receive it is clear that 
there is reason to fear that many people are caught by baits only 
a little more artistic. We can not too strongly advise against 
parting with one cent of money in these days for any but securi- 
ties either tried or proven, or clearly possessing actual merit. 
There has been no time in years when it is so necessary to know 
values as at present. 

“Wall Street offers many opportunities to those who know 
values and possess some capital. But until people learn that 
some stocks are cheap at $200 per share and others dear at 2 
cents per share; and until people learn that those who really 
know something about the market do not need to peddle their 
information for a living, it is to be feared that much money will 
continue to be lost both in and out of Wall Street.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


ON the contrary, the people seem to be drifting in the direction of unso- 
cialism.— 7he Chicago Tribune. 

SECRETARY SHAW says the law gives him discretion; he ought to use 
some.—7he Pitladelphia Ledger. 

AFTER the coal strike is settled what a reunion of old settlers will be 
possible !—-7he Atlanta Constitution. 

By repealing the duty of 67 cents a ton on anthracite coal, we could 
doubtless force the price down from $18 to $6a ton.—7ke Detroit News. 

EUROPE is beginning to think that the Monroe Doctrine means “ You 
mind your business, and we'll mind yours.”"—7he St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 

GOVERNMENT will let contracts for pneumatic mail tubes. Here isa 
chance to sell your second-hand post-holes.— 7he St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 

FORT RILEY maneuvers were suspended on account of rain. Arrange- 
ments should be made to pull off the next great war in a coliseum.—7/e 
Chicago News. 

WHY wouldn’t it be a good idea to get all the “ bad trusts” to step to the 
left, so that they could be punished without hurting the good ones ?—7he 
Atlanta Journal. 

FIVE gities in Scotland have presented Mr. Carnegie with their freedom. 
Of course this includes his being free to give each of them a library.—7he 
Baltimore American. 


“THE shortage inthe coal supply,” growled a man who had just got ina 
few loads, “ is becoming serious. It shows already in every ton you buy.” 
—The Indianapolis News. 
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TROUBLES OF. AN ITALIAN COMPOSER IN 
AMERICA. 


IGNOR MASCAGNI, the famous Italian composer, is learn- 
ing what Americans mean by “the strenuous life,” and the 
chapter of accidents accompanying his first public appearances 
in this country is affording much amusement. His first difficul- 
ties arose from the fact that he brought with him a company of 
musicians from Italy, apparently in violation of the labor laws 
of the United States; and upon his arrival here the Musical 
Union refused to cooperate with him in furnishing the rest of 
the parts necessary to complete his orchestra. _On the day pre- 
ceding his first performance, declares the New York 7Z7mes, 
“he received several threatening and warning letters in the 
morning’s mail, saying that some members of his orchestra and 
chorus, influenced by the Musical Union, would betray him and 
throw false notes into the music.” Later in the morning he 
found himself without a harpist, and “he told his managers that 
they must either produce a harpist or he would return to Italy.” 
The harpist finally arrived, from Philadelphia. Inthe afternoon 
Mascagni had difficulty with the United States officials over the 
question of the violation of the labor laws, but, after some par- 
leying, peremptory action was staved off. Later still, Nahan 
Franko’s lawyer appeared on the scene and served notice of a 
suit for the services of Franko and his rejected musicians, who 
usually provide the music at the Metropolitan Opera House,, In 
spite of every obstacle, however, the first-night performance was 
gone through as scheduled. “Few in the audience who saw the 
nervous gestures of Mascagni as he conducted that evening real- 
ized how nervous he was,” remarks 7he Times. Two nights 
later, however, Mascagni was compelled to acknowledge defeat. 
Notwithstanding Herculean labors and a rehearsal so lengthy 
that it delayed a banquet in his honor until the viands were cold, 


“Tris ” could not be 





presented on the 
appointed night, 
and the disappoint- 
ed audience was 
compelled to return 


home. “Iris”, was 
finally presented for 
the first time in 
Philadelphia on the 
evening of October 
14, but the worries 


incident to its pro- 








duction were such 
that Mascagni felt 
unable to attend an 
elaborate banquet 
arranged in his 
honor by the Ital- 
Philadel- 

phia. Several mem- 
bers of his orchestra, says the Philadelphia North American, 
were so incensed because of his non-attendance at this function 
that they consulted a firm of attorneys concerning the advisability 
of breaking their contracts. 








MASCAGNI: “I bid you farewell, ungrateful 
Pesaro, but I will yet take proud revenge upon 
you. With me goes not only my genius, but 
also a precious freight of cravats and boots!” 
{Mascagni was recently dismissed from the di- 
tectorship of the Rossini Conservatory at Pesaro, 
italy.) 


—From Guerin Meschino (Milan). ians of 


“The first week of the Mascagni season,” observes the New 
York 7ribune, “has supplied more material for the gossipers of 


the newspapers than for critical discussion.” The same paper 
continues: 


“A large misconception of Signor Mascagni’s artistic character 
on the part of his managers, who are inexperienced in the metro- 
politan opera field, and of operatic conditions in America on the 
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part of the composer, seems to be responsible forthe chaotic 
state of affairs which has prevailed ever since hiscoming. Evi- 
dently the trouble with the orchestra was the least of the embar- 
rassments which have befallen the enterprise, It might have 
been avoided either 
by bringing a com- 
plete band from 
Europe, as was 
Signor Mascagni’s 
original purpose, or 
hiring a band here. 
However, that ques- 
tion does not enter 
the problem now; 
in either case the or- 
chestra would have 
probably — stood 
where the present 
orchestra stands in 
respect of merit. 
It was a _ more 
serious matter that 
Signor Mascagni 
came to a strange 
country entirely ig- 
norant of its artis- 
tic conditions, and 
fondly expected to 
place these new operas on the stage in fourdays. ‘To have made 
such a consummation possible he should have placed his scores, 
prompt books, scenery plots, etc., in the hands of an experienced 
operatic institution at least three months ago. He should have 
found everything ready for the final dress rehearsal when he 
arrived. Instead he found nothing ready, and has been working 
twelve hours a day to produce the modest results which have 
been witnessed in the performances of ‘Zanetto’ and ‘Caval- 
leria.’ Had allthe artistic forces been in readiness on his arrival, 
the production of ‘Iris’ and ‘ Ratcliff’ would yet have been ims 
possible for want of proper mounting of the scenery, which came 
from Italy without frames, as a matter of course, and was left 
in the packing-cases until a week ago.” 
The New York Mail and Express says: 














A FRENCH CARICATURE OF MASCAGNI,. 
~—From L’ Assiet/e de Beurre. 


“If Maestro Mascagni were to express his real impressions of 
America up to the present moment, we should hear some words 
without song that would be vigorous and unflattering. Italy 
shares the common fate of twentieth-century nations in having 
labor-unions, strikes, and riots. But in that land of art they 
make a difference between the artist and the artisan; the man 
with the violin is not hired as is the man with the hoe, and the 
’cellist differs from the coal-miner, in that he is engaged or dis- 
missed because he can play or he can not, and not because he 
has or has not a union card in his pocket...... 

“The interpreters may well despair of explaining the situation 
to Signor Mascagni. He can write intermezzos, but he can not 
understand why the symmetry and artistic merit of a musical 
performance should be subordinated to rules which, at best, are 
purely industrial in purpose. He knows counterpoint, but he 
can not see the point of a system which places art at the mercy 
of a tyranny that classes exceptional talent with mediocrity, and 
causes a master to find his masters in a self-constituted band of 
directors. 

“The only thing which might surprise Signor Mascagni more 
would be to learn that the majority of thinking people in this coun- 
try agree with his ideas, yet continue to submit to the ridiculous 
mixture of music and economics from which he is suffering.” 

Mascagni’s troubles began again when he returned to New 
York from Philadelphia. Upon announcing his intention of per- 
forming part of his musical setting for “The Eternal City” at 
his Sunday evening concert, October 19, he was politely informed 
that an injunction would probably be issued to prevent him from 
doing so! Messrs. Liebler & Co. own the American rights of 
this music, and they had so much difficulty in obtaining it 
(owing to a misunderstanding with Mascagni and a long delay 
in transit) that they are evidently disposed to insist rigidly upon 
the letter of their contract. 
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A NEW BOOK ON NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


L  sesgee- in attempts have been made to interpret the person- 
ality and literary genius of Nathaniel Hawthorne. His 
son, Julian Hawthorne, his daughter, Mrs. Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop, his Son-in-law, George Parsons Lathrop, and Horatio 
Bridge, Samuel T. Pickard, and Dr. Moncure D. Conway have 
all made contributions to this subject. Prof. George E. Wood- 
berry, of Columbia 





University, in his 
lately published 
work on Hawthorne 
(in the ‘“ American 
Men of Letters” 
Series), aims to 
bring together these 
different contribu- 
tions, and to present 
therefrom a com- 
prehensive estimate 
of Hawthorne both 
on his personal and 
his literary side. 
“This latest biog- 
raphy,” declares a 
writer in Zhe At- 
lantic Monthiy, 


“has a distinction 














: all its own, arising 

GEORGE E, WOODBERRY, ‘ . 

‘ in part from the firm 

Professor of Comparative Literature in Colum- 
bia University. 


Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co, analysis, but yet 


and incisive critical 


more largely the re- 
sult of a certain racy and indigenous sympathy between the 
moods and minds of men bred upon the same pine-hung, history- 
haunted shore.” 

Professor Woodberry lays stress in this book on the peculiar 
“remoteness ” of Hawthorne’s life. Asa boy he was shy anda 
recluse. At college, too, he was “reticent in speech and reserved 
in manner,” and “averse to intimacy,” tho during this period he 
entered into close friendship with two men who were destined 
profoundly to influence his career—Horatio Bridge, who entered 
the United States navy, and Franklin Pierce, afterward Presi- 
dent of the United States. On leaving college, Hawthorne re- 
turned to his home in Salem, Mass., and there, occupying ‘‘a 
room on the second floor in the southwest sunshine under the 
eaves, looking out on the business of the wharf streets,” he 
spent the next twelve years. “If ever I should have a biogra- 
pher,” he once wrote, “he ought to make great mention of this 
chamber in my memoirs.” Says Professor Woodberry : 


our 


The way of his life knew little variation from the beginning 
tothe end. He lived in an intellectual solitude deepened by the 
fact that it was only an inner cell of an outward seclusion almost 
as complete, for the house had the habits of a hermitage. His 
mother, after nearly a score of years of widowhood, still main- 
tained her separation even from her home world; she is said to 
have seen none of her husband’s relatives and few of her own, 
and a visitor must have been a venturesome person. The cus- 
tom of living apart spread through the household. .. . He had 
no visitors and made no friends; hardly twenty persons in the 
town, he thought, were aware of his existence; but he brought 
home hundreds of volumes from the Salem Atheneum, and knew 
the paths of the woods and pastures and the way along the 
beaches and rocky points, and he had the stuff of his fantasy 
with which to occupy himself when nature and books failed to 
satisfy him. At first there must have been great pleasure in 
being at home, for he had not really lived a home life since he 
was fifteen years old, and he was fond of home; and, too, in the 
young ambition to become a writer and in his efforts to achieve 
success, if not fame, in fiction, and in the first motions of his 
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creative genius, there was enough to fill his mind, to provide 
him with active interest and occupation, and to abate the sense 
of loneliness in his daily circumstances ; but as youth passed and 
manhood came, and yet fortune lagged with her gifts, this exist. 
ence became insufficient for him—it grew burdensome as it 
showed barren, and depression set in upon him like a chill and 
obscure fog over the marshes where he walked. ‘This, however, 
year dragging after year, was a slow process; and the kind of 
life he led, its gray and deadening monotone, sympathetic tho it 
was with his temperament, was seen by him better in retrospect 
than in its own time.” 

How “exclusive” Hawthorne was, in the profoundest sense of 
that term, we gather from many other incidents narrated by the 
biographer. At the time of the Civil War, “he stood aloof, 


unmoved in his superannuated conservatism.” And while he 
wrote to his friend Bridge that he regretted that he was too old 
to shoulder a musket himself on behalf of the Northern cause, he 
added: ‘For my part I don’t hope, nor indeed wish, to see the 
Union restored as it was. Amputation seems to me much the 
better plan, and all we ought to fight for is the liberty of select- 
ing the point where our diseased members shall be lop’t off.” 
Of John Brown he could say: “I shall not pretend to be an ad- 
mirer of old John Brown, any further than sympathy with Whit- 
tier’s excellent ballad about him may go. ... Any common- 
sensible man, looking at the matter unsentimentally, must have 
felt a certain intellectual satisfaction in seeing him hanged, if it 
were only in requital of his preposterous miscalculation of pos- 
sibilities.” Professor Woodberry intimates that Hawthorne’s 
isolation weakened his power even inthe field in which he is 
generally regarded as supreme, namely, in the interpretation of 
New-England life and feeling. Jn regard to ‘The Scarlet Let- 
ter,” the writer says: 

“There is no sympathy with human nature in the book; itisa 
fallen and ruined thing suffering just pains in its dying strug- 
gle. The romance is steeped in gloom. Is it too much to sug- 
gest that in ignoring prayer, the atonement of Christ, and the 
work of the Spirit in men’s hearts, the better part of Puritanism 
has been left out, and the whole life of the soul distorted? Sin 
in the soul, the scarlet flower from the dark soil, we see; but, 
intent on that, has not the eye, and the heart, too, forgotten the 
large heavens that ensphere all—even this evil flower—and the 
infinite horizons that reach off to the eternal distance from every 
soul as from their center? This romance is the record of a 
prison-cell, unvisited by any ray of light save that earthly one 
which gives both prisoners to public ignominy; they are seen, 
but they donot see. These traits of the book, here only sug- 
gested, have kinship with the repelling aspects of Puritanism, 
both as it was and as Hawthorne inherited it in his blood and 
breeding ; so, in its transcendent spirituality, and in that democ- 
racy which is the twin-brother of spirituality in all lands and 
cultures, by virtue of which Hawthorne here humiliates and 
strips the minister who is the type of the spiritual aristocrat in 
the community, there is the essence of New England; but, for 
all that, the romance is a partial story, an imperfect fragment of 
the old life, distorting not so much the Puritan ideal — which 
were a little matter—but the spiritual life itself. Its truth, in- 
tense, fascinating, terrible as it is, is a half-truth, and the darker 
half; it is the shadow of which the other half is light; it is the 
wrath of which the other half is love. A book from which light 
and love are absent may hold us by its truth to what is dark in 
life, but in the highest sense it is a false book. It is achapter in 
the literature of moral despair, and is perhaps most.tolerated as 
a condemnation of the creed which, through imperfect compre- 
hension, it travesties,” 





Hawthorne is seen at his best, in the opinion of Professor 
Woodberry, in “The Marble Faun,” a book written in 1859, 
“after his genius was matured, with his temperament fully 
ripened, his intellectual and moral and artistic nature consonant 
in its varied play, and at the height of his literary powers.” 
We quote further: 


“It is the fullest and most intimate expression of his tempera- 
ment, of the man he had come to be, and takes the imprint of 
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his soul with minute delicacy and truth. It is a meditation on 
sin, but so made gracious with beauty as to lose the deformity of 
its theme; and it suffers a metamorphosis into a thing of loveli- 
ness. ‘To us it is in boyhood our dream of Italy, and in after 
years the best companion of memory; it is also a romance of 
nature and art, and of the mystery of evil, shot through with 
such sunshine gleams, with the presence of pure color and 
divine forms, as to seem like the creations of that old mythic 
Mediterranean world which, tho it held shapes of terror, was the 
most beautiful land that the imagination has ever known.” 


REVIVAL OF A “MORALITY PLAY.” 


AST year Mr. Edward Poel, the director of the Elizabethan 
Stage Society of London, gave a performance of “ Every- 
man,” the most notable of the fifteenth-century English “ moral- 
ity plays.” The production made quite a stir in fashionable 
London, and was repeated many times under the management 
of Mr. 


“Everyman ” 


Ben Greet. 








has 
now been brought 
to this country by 
Mr, 
man, and is being 
Men- 
delssohn Hall, New 
York. The 
York Commercial 
Advertiser 


Charles Froh- 


presented in 
New 


gives 
the following ac- 
count of the pro- 
duction : 

“The play, as we 
call it, is a perfect 
allegory of the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ 
order, and might 
well have had for 
its text, ‘All is van- 
ity.’ The Deity, 
represented by 
Adonai, takes part 
as a voice in a high 
gallery,calling upon 
Dethe to go out into 
the world, where 
‘every man liveth 
after his own plea- 
sure,’ and summon 
him to give an account of his life. Dethe thereupon appears 
in fantastic guise bearing a drum, and, meeting Everyman, 
a youth in gay apparel and of careless, joyous mien, delivers 
his dread message. At first the youth passes it off as a jest, 
and when he becomes convinced of its seriousness endeavors 
to bribe Dethe to give him a respite. These efforts failing 
and left alone in his despair, Everyman tries to obtain compan- 
ions, Felaship, Kynrede, Cosin, and finally Goodes (riches). 
But these, after protestations of affection, quickly desert him 
when they learn the nature of the journey he has been Called 
upon to make. In his forsaken condition Everyman thinks upon 
Good-dedes, who, tho too feeble to move, advises him to summon 
Knolege. The latter gives him good counsel and induces him 
to make his peace with Confession. Starting on his journey he 
is accompanied by Beaute, Strengthe, Dyscretion, and Five- 
Wyttes, but these at the side of the grave desert him one by one. 
As he descends, Good-dedes, who alone remains, admonishes 
him that what he has passed through every man must suffer. 

“This performance occupies a little more than an hour anda 
half without intermission, and the interest for those who are 
curious about antiquarian research is well sustained. In any 
other aspect it is absurd to consider it. Gruesome it is, no 
doubt, and there may be persons, surfeited with the entertain- 
ments of the day, who will seek in it novelty of sensation. But 
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as a means of thrilling the nerves or as a production of art it is 
not worth consideration. Playsof the day can be found that bet- 
ter serve the first purpose, and for the second the book is superior. 
By some it is sure to be condemned as sacrilegious, and ina 
sense it is, the choice of the house and the method of presenta- 
tion failing to obliterate the fact that the play, which is actually 
a religious service, is’ given for mercenary purposes. It is 
equally true, however, that the text of this and similar works, to 
say nothing of the Scriptures themselves, are sold for gain. In 
such matters, in any case, each person is a law to himself. It is 
sufficient to note, therefore, that in this case public sense of pro- 
priety is not grossly offended,” 

Mr. Winter, of 7he Tribune, terms the production “a dismal 
The 
Evening Post, however, thinks that “if it does not fulfil all ex- 
And 7Jhe 


experiment” of “trite didacticism and ponderous dulness.” 


pectations, it inflicts no grievous disappointment.” 
Times says: 

“There is something utterly charming in the sad, vivid human 
spirit of the Middle Ages revealed in this little play. The 
essence of the story, ‘How the High Father in Heaven sendeth 
Death to summon Every Creature,’ is as fresh as sunset and the 
stars, and as surprisingly beautiful, when one is made to see it 
with seeing eyes.” 

Nothing of the modern theater is suggested by the presenta- 
tion of this old “morality play,” the platform upon which the 
characters speak their lines being intended to convey the impres- 
sion of a church chancel. The title réle is taken by a woman, 
Miss Edith Wynne Matthieson ; but, in accordance with medieval 
custom, the identity of the players is not disclosed upon the 
program. 





THE PESSIMISM OF DANISH NOVELISTS. 


RB gore: fiction, which used to be characterized by a spirit 

of optimism and humor akin to that which finds expres- 
sion in so many of the novels of modern Germany, is now domi- 
nated by a feeling of pessimism. Madame R. de Rémusat, who 
calls attention to this fact in the Rewwe (Paris), thinks that the 
change must be attributed, in part at least, to the conquest of 
Schleswig-Holstein in 1864 by the Germans. Certain it is, she 
declares, that this dire event, the consequences of which have 
been compared to the disasters sustained by France in 1870, 
marks the turning-point in Danish literature. Formerly, it was 
cheerful. Now it has become so sad that “not a single novel 
recently published extols the joy of living.” This pessimistic 
tendency, of which Carl Gjellerup and Schandorph are leading 
exponents, has been fed from two sources—from France and 
from Norway. Zola has found several disciples in Denmark, 
among whom is mentioned Andersen-Nexo. Madame de Rému- 
sat sees in the writings of Herman Bang and of Laurids Bruun 
the influence of Bourget and Jules Lemaitre; and we are told 
that “many young poets from the shores of the Sund imitate 


Baudelaire and Mallarmé.” The Scandinavian writers are also 


much in vogue. Madame de Rémusat continues: 


‘“‘Norwegian pessimism can not be traced to any public calam- 
ity, nor is it due to an excess of ill-humor against fate. It has 
its origin in the soul of the race. The new doctrines of Norwe- 
gian thinkers are deep, if not clear. Their tendency is to reverse 
recognized social laws and customs—in this affording a true ex- 
pression of the Scandinavian spirit which in mythological times 
forced the gods into mortal combat, a regenerated universe 
resulting from this supreme struggle. . . . It is an easy matter 
to indicate the essential differences between Scandinavian 
esthetics and French realism. ‘The latter concerns itself with 
the average typesof humanity. Itis democratic. Its characters 
are generally weak, oscillating between good and evil. The 
Scandinavian school, on the other hand, deals with superior 
personalities. It is interested in the individual, not in the 
masses. It is more in harmony with the classical school, which 
selected a ‘hero’ to adorn him with transcendent virtues. It 
depicts the ¢//e. It proudly repudiates conventional maxims 
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in politics and literature as so many furmu/e@ contrary to the 
nature of man,” 


An illustration of this tendency carried to its farthest extreme 
is found in the work of Madame J. Biicher Clausen, whose last 
novel, “Inga Heine,” is a philosophic defense of crime. Almquist 
has written in a similar vein, accepting Nietzsche’s theory of the 
superiority of the criminal over the masses. According to the 
views of such writers as these, criminals are an intellectually 
superior class, scorning to a supreme degree the moral code of 
the common people; and “great pride is more becoming in a 
criminal than remorse.” In a story by Henrik Pontoppidan, 
whose “ Rustic Tales” denote ‘“‘more Latin than Germanic cul- 
ture,” is found this passage : 


“What we need is a youth acquainted with hunger, human 
misery, grown among drunkards, malefactors, prostitutes. Hur- 
rah forthe slums! They are the guard of honor and of liberty. 
They save the nations from tyranny and inspire governments 
with a wholesome terror.” 


If such sentiments as these are really representative of Da- 
nish psychology—and Madame de Rémusat claims that they are 
—it is hardly to be wondered at that she finds the prospects for 
Danish fiction exceedingly gloomy !—7rans/ation made for Tue 
Lirerary DicEst. 





THACKERAY’S CONTACT WITH DICKENS. 


HACKERAY was only one year older than Dickens, but he 
did not achieve literary fame until some fifteen years after 
Dickens’s name had become a household word in England. 
Dickens wrote “Pickwick Papers” at the remarkably early age 
of twenty-one, and it was during the year of its publication 
(1836) that Thackeray first met Dickens. Years later, at a 
Royal Academy dinner, responding to the toast of “‘ Literature,” 
with which the names of Dickens and himself were associated, 
Thackeray wittily related the incident: 


“Had it not been for the direct act of my friend who has just 
sat down,” he said, “I should most likely never have been in- 
cluded in the toast which you have been pleased to drink; and 
Ishould have tried to be, not a writer, but a painter, or designer 
of pictures. ‘That was the object of my early ambition; and I 
can remember when Mr. Dickens was avery young man, and 
had commenced delighting the world with some charming humor- 
ous works, of which I can not mention the name, but which were 
colored light green, and came out once a month, that this young 
man wanted an artist to illustrate his writings; and I recollect 
walking up to his chambers in Furnival’s Inn with two or three 
drawings in my hand, which, strange to say, he did not find 
suitable. But for the unfortunate blight which came over my 
artistic existence, it would have been my pride and pleasure to 
have endeavored one day to find a place on these walls for one of 
my performances. This disappointment caused me to direct my 
attention to a different walk of art, and now I can only hope to 
be ‘translated’ on these walls, as I have been, thanks to my 
talented friend, Mr. Egg.” 


Mr. Lewis Melville, who recounts this anecdotein Temple Bar 
(London, October), goes on to say that ‘Thackeray was never 
so happy as when he could pay a compliment to his friends. 

. . . Above all his contemporaries Thackeray delighted to 
honor Dickens, and he never lost an opportunity of paying 
graceful tribute in his books or in his lectures; while his private 
correspondence is studded with remarks testifying to his sincere 
appreciation of his great rival’s works.” He wrote toa friend: 
“Get ‘David Copperfield,’ by jingo, it’s beautiful; it beats the 
yellow chap of this month [‘Pendennis'] hollow.” Of “A 
Christmas Carol” he said: “It seems to me a national benefit, 
and to every man or woman who reads it a personal kindness” ; 
and he referred to“ The Battle of Life,” and the other Christmas 
stories, as “these charming little books of Mr. Dickens’s which 
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are chorals for Christmas executed in prose.” Ina lecture on 
“Charity and Humor,” which he delivered in 1855 for a charit- 
able purpose, he told the following story upon himself: 


“All children ought to love him [Dickens]; I know two that 
do, and read his books ten times for once they péruse the dis- 
mal preachments of their father. I know one who, when she is 
happy, reads ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’; when she is unhappy, reads 
‘Nicholas Nickleby’; when she is tired, reads ‘ Nicholas Nickle- 
by’; when she is in bed, reads ‘Nicholas Nickleby ’; when she 
has nothing to do, reads‘ Nicholas Nickleby’; and when she has 
finished the book, reads ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’ again. This can- 
did young critic, at ten years of age, said, ‘I like Mr. Dickens’s 
books better than your books, papa,’ and frequently expressed 
her desire that the latter author should write a book like one of 
Mr. Dickens’s books. Who can?” 

This drew an acknowledgment from Dickens: 

“T have read in 7he T7imes to-day an account of your last 
night’s lecture,” he wrote to Thackeray, “and can not refrain 
from assuring you in all truth and earnestness that I am pro- 
foundly touched by your generous reference to me. I do not 
know how to tell you what a glow it spread over my heart. Out 
of its fulness I do entreat you to believe that I shall never forget 
your words of commendation. If you could wholly know at once 
how you have moved me, and how you have animated me, you 
would be the happier, I am sure.” 


Many meetings between the two men are recorded. In 1855 
Dickens took the chair at a grand banquet given at the London 
Tavern to wish Thackeray God-speed on the eve of his departure 
to America on a lecturing tour. Two years later, when Thack- 
eray was canvassing at Oxford, he sent Dickens a droll note 
urging him to ‘“‘come down and make a speech, and tell them 
who I am, for I doubt whether more than twoof the electors have 
ever heard of me, and I think there may be as many as six or 
eight who have heard of you.” The relation between the two 
was not-always cordial, however. Thackeray’s resentment 
against an unfriendly article which Edmund Yates contributed 
to a London paper resulted in the expulsion of the latter from the 
Garrick Club. Dickens was a warm fiiend of Yates, and ap- 
pears to have taken his side in the quarrel. At any rate, asa 
result of the incident, the novelists did not speak to each other 
for several years. In 1863 they met onthe steps of the Atheneum 
Club a few days before Christmas. They “passed each other,” 
we are told; “then Thackeray turned back, and with outstretched 
hand went up to Dickens and said he could no longer bear to be 
on any but the old terms of friendship.” A few days later 
Dickens stood beside the grave of his great rival: 


“You will have heard about poor Thackeray’s death—sudden 
and yet not sudden—for he had long been alarmingly ill,” 
Dickens wrote toafriend. “At the solicitation of Mr. Smith and 
some of his friends I have done what I would gladly have ex- 
cused myself from doing if I felt I could, written a couple of 
pages about him in what was hisown magazine. Therein I have 
tried so far as I could, with his mother and children before me, 
to avoid the fulsome and injudicious trash that has been written 
about him in the papers. . . . You can have no idea of the vile 
stuff . . . people who would have beslavered him living, began 
to bespatter him dead.” 





NOTES. 


THE first volume of “An English History of English Literature,” by 
Richard Garnett and Edmund Gosse, will appear next month, 


ANTON HEGNER, the American ’cellist, has been signally honored in 
Europe. The Queen of England presented him with a handsome ring ; and 
in Denmark, where he played before the Court, he was made a Knight of 
the Danebrog Order. 


PROFESSOR GERMAINE MARTIN, head of the Law Faculty at the Univer- 
sity of Paris, has just arrived in this country, and will undertake a three 
months’ lecturing tour under the auspices of the “ Federation del’ Alliance 
Francaise.” His lectures will deal not only with literature, art, and the 
drama, but also with history and social problems. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 





BACTERIOLOGY OF CITY STREETS. 


~HE commissioner of street-cleaning of New York City, Dr. 
Woodbury, who is proving himself a worthy successor of 
Colonel Waring, has made a new departure in his work by caus- 
ing a bacteriological examination to be made of the streets in 


various sections of the city. The results are interesting in the 


highest degree. ‘The following description of the tests and the 
deduction made from them is from the New York 77zmes (Octo- 
ber 9) : 


“At various points selected to give strong contrasts between 
typical conditions, plates coated with a medium prepared in the 
laboratory of Cornell University Medical College were exposed 
on different days corresponding as to weather. These plates 
were each éxposed for half an hour at the curb level and six feet 
above the curb.. The micro-organisms collected by them were 
subsequently transferred to a medium favorable for their growth, 
and kept at a uniform temperature, and when the germ colonies 
had developed they were magnified 7oo diameters and photo- 
graphed. From the standpoint of the number of colonies alone 
—thatis, dealing with dirt in a broad sense—there are several 
points that are plainly demonstrated and others that may re- 
quire exposures of plates over long periods to warrant conclu- 
sions. The germ colonies chiefly in evidence in the photo-en- 
largements thus far made are those characteristic of organic 
decomposition. In the aggregate they are probably not patho- 
genic. There is every warrant, however, for believing that they 
carry large numbers of disease germs. ‘The next step willbe to 
continue the cultures further and by microscopic study segregate 
and count certain bacilli recognized as those of diphtheria, 
tuberculosis, and other contagious diseases,” 


In order to eliminate chance results and to make the tests as 
uniform as possible, exposures, we are told, were made on the 
same side of the street and at the center of the block, care being 
taken to select localities that were similar not only in height of 
buildings and in kind of pavement, but also with reference to the 
work going on in the vicinity. The same care was exercised 
also in other respects, so that the different series of observations 


may properly be compared. To quote further: 


“ Among the points established by the results thus far reached 
is the fact that air taken at or near the curb level is much more 
heavily laden with what Professor Ewing has humorously de- 
scribed as ‘the rich bacterial flora of these localities’ than that 
taken at a level of six feet or more above the sidewalk. ‘This is 
not surprising, but it is worth noting, as possibly accounting for 
the greater susceptibility of infants than of adults to diseases 
of zymotic origin. Obviously, unclean streets are very unsafe 
playgrounds for small children. Another safe conclusion is that 
the character of the street traffic determines in great degree the 
distribution of bacteria inair currents. The vibrations and dis- 
turbances caused by the passage of a slow-moving, heavy truck 
have the effect of loosening the dust and the street dirt in the 
interstices of the pavement and on the surface. This is more or 
less true of all traffic, but especially so of heavy carting. Light 
and rapid traffic create air currents which pick up the dust and 
dirt and foul the air. Rapid and heavy traffic, such as street- 
cars, acts both as a loosener and a distributer of the dirt. This 
is especially true of electric cars, which hug the surface and 
make strong currents of air. The surface of the streets, there- 
fore, should not only be as clean as possible, but the dust should 
be so treated as to resist the effort of traffic to disseminate it. 

“Still another conclusion deduced from comparisons of results 
in different localities is that adequate but not too copious street 
flushing is the method which most effectually minimizes the 
organisms carried bythe air. The geveral conclusion that clean 
asphalt streets in orderly residential neighborhoods are traversed 
by purer air than that to be gathered among the pushcarts and 
above the filth-laden pavements of the crowded tenement dis- 
tricts is too obvious to need discussion. If proof were needed, 
however, it is found in acount of bacterial colonies on plates 
given exposures in clean and unclean neighborhoods, When it 
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is found, for example, that a plate exposed for half an hour in 
a clean, orderly uptown residential street with a well-swept 
asphalt pavement shows five isolated pinhead colonies after an 
enlargement of 7oo diameters, while one exposed for the same 
length of time and under identical conditions of hour and 
weather in a lower East Side street lined with crowded tene- 
ments, from the windows of which tons of putrescible refuse are 
daily thrown, shows nearly 10,000 confluent colonies, some as 
large as the print of a man’s thumb, covering the whole micro- 
scopic field, the difference in the healthfulness of the two neigh- 
borhoods is easily accounted for. Plates of this .kind are useful 
object-lessons for those who regard municipal cleanliness as a 
fad, tolerable if not too costly. If they show anything, it is 
that clean streets are worth all they cost, and that negligence in 
their care is criminal extravagance.” 





HOW WAS COAL FORMED? 


~ OME interesting and mysterious points in the history of coal 
formation are discussed by Dr. J. F. Hoffmann, of Berlin, 

in the Zettschrift fir Angewandte Chemie. Altho authorities 
are agreed that coal is fossilized vegetation, the details of the 
process by which it came to be what it is are by no means clear. 
Dr. Hoffmann believes that spontaneous combustion was an im- 
portant factor. According to a contributor to Eugineering 
(London, September 26), who discusses Dr, Hoffmann’s paper, 
the popular view of the formation of coal may be summarized as 
follows: Certain plants or trees grow in morasses; they decay 
and sink; more plants grow on the first layer, and sink in their 
turn., The weighted-down residue decompose through the influ- 
ence of microbes, with the generation of methane and carbonic 
acid; and when the decomposed mass is afterward exposed to 
high pressure, we find, according to the age of the deposit, peat, 
lignite, coal,or anthracite: graphite does not appear to have the 


same genesis as coal. He goes on to say: 


“Some weak points of the popular view are pretty apparent. 
If time and pressure be the main factors which decide the char- 
acter of the coal, then we should find anthracite inthe oldest geo- 
logical formations, and peat in the most recent. But lignite 
occurs in the Devonian, and we know historically of the change 
of mine timber into lignite, while we have no examples of peat 
passing into coal. Further, anthracite forming the bottom layer 
should contain most ashes, and so far as actual experiments 
can teach us, the very highest pressures of 20,000 atmospheres 
do not cause vegetable fiber to become coal.” 


Dr. Hoffmann raises some other points. He would distinguish 
First, a period of microbe 


activity, a fermentation, so to say; then a period of decay; and, 


three periods in the formation of coal. 
finally, the carbonization period proper. Mere heat does not 
change wood into coal, tho we can finally obtain a substance like 
anthracite when we gradually raise the temperature above 400° 
C. Hoffmann draws attention to the spontaneous heating and 
ignition often observed in vegetable products, and he studies the 
problem thermochemically. Hay is very apt to heat in a warm, 
damp condition, and to burst into flames when air gains access. 
A mill 
containing grain and flour was burned down in Berlin some 


Wet flax is notoriously dangerous, and so are oiled rags. 


years ago; the fire was ascribed to spontaneous combustion ; and 
in some big lumps of smoldering grain, which had been thrown 
into the river, Hoffmann discovered layers resembling lignite, 
In all these cases mois- 
ture favors the combustion or the fungous growth starting it. 
With coal this is not so, because there is no organized fiber and 
no fungous growth. 


coal, and anthracite in this sequence. 


The writer in Engineering says in conclu- 
ding his review of the German article: 


“Geologically, we have reason to believe that the formation of 
the coal-beds was followed by violent titanic convulsions, dur- 
ing which heat and pressure may have coacted. . . . By sponta- 
neous combustion some seam would become charred; the heat 
would be communicated to another seam and so on, so that coal- 
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beds of considerable extent would be produced. But Hoffmann 
himself sees that we do not understand, on these lines, how it is 
that coal-beds consist of fairly uniform coal—coal, anyhow, not 
lignite—all through down to their extreme veins. We do not 
arrive at any final conclusion as to the genesis of coal, there- 
fore, and the chief interest of Dr. Hoffmann’s paper lies in the 
fact that he draws attention to the influence of spontaneous com- 
bustion.” 


ELECTRIC HEATING AND COOKING. 


we shortage of coal has directed renewed attention to this 

subject, as already noted in Tue Literary Dicest. ‘The 
conclusion of those who have studied the matter seems to be that 
altho the electric current is indispensable for certain purposes, 
it is yet unable to compete successfully with either coal or gas in 
cooking or heating on a large scale. A well-known electrical en- 
gineer is quoted by -/ectricity as saying: 


“Generally speaking, the saving is found in connection with 
those appliances the use of which is intermittent. Under that 
heading would come the coffee- and the teapot, and the various 
dishes required in the preparation of breakfast or any other meal 
for which it would not be necessary to maintain a fire during the 
day. It costs two cents to cook a breakfast by electricity, and 
ten cents to cook a dinner. 

“In laundry work electric heating is not only economical, but 
it also imposes much less labor upon the servants and yery little 
heat escapes inthe room. Hot water in small quantities is con- 
veniently obtained by an electric heater, and in the dressing- 
room the hair-curler, heated by electricity, is convenient and 
cheap. I might mention also the portable plate-warmer, by 
which the chill 1s taken off plates quickly by electricity ; electric 
waffle irons, and electric smoothing-irons. 

“IT made an estimate once that to heat a New York theater by 
electricity would cost twenty-five per cent. more than by coal at 
$5 aton. In that instance heat was to be supplied from an elec- 
tric heater under every chair. Withcoal at the present price the 
chill can be taken off small rooms more cheaply by electricity 
than by building a fire; but to heat up whole buildings devices 
must yet be improved by which electricity can compete in econ- 
omy with coal, even at present prices of anthracite. Manufac- 
turers in Boston are now working overtime in turning out electric 
heaters, and I look for an increasing use of electricity and gas 
in New York homes this winter.” 


The editor of -lectricity goes on to say: 


“As we stated some time ago in these columns from experi- 
ments that have been made, it is shown that in a household con- 
sisting of five persons it required 30 units a week when the 
cooking was done solely by electricity, whereas when gas alone 
was employed 1,240 cubic feet were consumed. This would 
mean that with gas at $1 a thousand electric current would have 
to be supplied at about 4 cents a kilowatt hour in order to suc- 
cessfully compete with it. Now this is considerably less than 
the lighting companies charge, and-until the cost of generating 
current has been reduced, gas and coal will still be almost uni- 
versally used. In the present instance, with coal ranging from 
$16 to $18 a ton, electric heaters will undoubtedly be employed 
to a certain extent ; but before they are permanently adopted on 
a large scale, the cost of producing the electric current will have 
to be reduced.” : 





An Animal that the Boers Exterminated.—The 
quagga, a South African animal of the horse family, resembling 
the zebra, which was hunted out of existence by the Boers for its 
hide, appears to have become extinct in Cape Colony about the 
year 1865, while the last survivor of its kind, as far as is known, 
died in the London Zoological Gardens in 1872. Says R. 
Lydekker, in an article on the subject in Know/edge (London) : 


“Even in the days of its abundance the quagga (which, by the 
way, takes its name from its cry) had a comparatively limited 
distribution, ranging from the Cape Colony up the Eastern side 
of Africa as far as the Vaal River, beyond which it appears to 
have been unknown. In this respect it closely resembled the 
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whitetailed gnu, which, however, is known to have crossed that 
river in one district. Curiously enough the two species lived in 
close comradeship, and in the old days their vast herds formed a 
striking feature in the landscape of the open plains of the 
Orange River Colony. Owing to its rank flavor, and especially 
its yellow fat, the flesh of the quagga was almost uneatable by 
Europeans, altho it was keenly relished by the Hottentots, who, 
in the early days of the Cape Colony, were largely fed upon it by 
their Dutch masters. Whether this was the cause of its com- 
paratively early disappearance from that part of the country, it 
is now impossible to say, but certain it is that when Sir Corn- 
wallis Harris made his trip to the interior, in 1836 quaggas were 
no longer to be met with in any numbers in Cape Colony, altho 
Colonel Hamilton Smith, writing a few years later, states that 
they were still to be found within its limits. North of the Vaal 
River they occurred, however, in their original multitudes, and 
it was not till about the middle of the last century that the Boers 
took to hide-hunting, and thus in a few years accomplished the 
extermination of the species. The quagga could be broken 
easily to harness, and it seems probable that the species could 
have been more easily domesticated than any of its South Afri- 
can relatives. Another trait in its disposition is worth brief 
mention. It was said to be the boldest and fiercest of the whole 
equine tribe, attacking and driving off both the wild dog and the 
spotted hyena. On this account the Boers are stated to have 
frequently kept a few tame quaggas on their farms, which were 
turned out at night to graze with the horses in order to protect 
them from the attacks of beasts of prey.” 


THE EYES OF ANIMALS. 
tb the man who is accustomed to judge all animate nature by 
himself and to attribute to animals the powers, feelings, 
and thoughts of human beings, the study of comparative anat- 
omy and physiology is especially interesting. Some scientific 
men complain that in our 


schools we are giving the 
children false ideas on this 
subject, and that we are lay- Z 
ing stress on the few points .\ (a 
of likeness between living 0 \e |¢ \e | 
creatures instead of empha- 1 | 
fra 
ences. In La Science ///us- 
trée (September 6), M. V. CORRESPONDING PARTS OF THE 
Delosiere takes up a single RETINA. 


sizing also their many differ- 


organ, the eye, and traces its 
variation, from one creature to another, in a single group of the 
animal kingdom, the mammals. Says this writer: 


“The study of the same organ in a series of animals is always 
very interesting; it shows how varied are the adaptations and 
how many the processes employed by nature. 

“The celebrated German physiologist, Helmholtz, once said 
that if an optician should turn out for a customer so imperfect 
an instrument as the eye, it would be refused with indignation. 
This is of course an exaggeration ; doubtless the eye is not abso- 
lutely perfect, but, such as it is, it is an organ of incomparable 
delicacy and precision. : 

“Before reviewing its different formations in the principal 
groups of mammals it may be interesting to recall briefly its 
anatomy and physiology in man. 

“The organ of sight includes accessory parts intended to assure 
its working, and also the essential part, or the dioptric apparatus 
that forms the images. 

“The orbit and the eyelids that protect the eye, the muscles 
that move it, the lacrymal apparatus that moistens the mem- 
brane and keeps it transparent, are the so-called accessory parts. 

“The globe of the eye is formed of membranes enclosing 
various media. Passing from the exterior to the interior we 
find: 1. The sclerotic or opaque cornea, which forms the white 
of the eye and includes the transparent cornea infront. 2. The 
choroid, a black membrane that absorbs the light rays and trans- 
forms the eye intoa camera; this forms at the front adiaphragm, 
the iris, whose opening is the pupil. 3. Finally, the retina, 
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formed by the spreading out of the optic nerve, on which inverted 
images of objects are formed. 

“The media are the refracting substances that the light trav- 
erses and that converge it on the retina; they are called the 
aqueous, the crystalline, and the vitreous humors. 

‘““We have two eyes, and consequently two images of each ob- 
ject. How does it happen that we perceive only one?... In 
brief, objects are not seen double, altho they give two images, 
because these images fall on two corresponding points that the 
education of the eye has habituated it to perceive as the images 
of a single point, so that there is only a single nervous impres- 
sion on the brain. . . . If we press with the finger on one of the 
eyeballs, we shail displace the corresponding points and objects 
will then be seen double. Each eye has its distinct field of 
vision ; convergence is possible only when the eyes are situated 
near together on the face, as in men and apes. 

““With carnivores, the eyes are not so near together, because 
of the size of the root of the nose. Sight is more or less devel- 
oped in different species. ‘The 
eyes of the felines probably do 
not distinguish objects at a 
distance; but they are excel- 
lent for near objects. The 
pupil, in the large species, is 
round and becomes much 
larger in anger; in the small 
species it is elliptical and may 
be enormously dilated. Under 
the influence of strong light it 
contracts so that only a small 
opening appears; when the 
animal is irritated or when it 
is dark, the pupil dilates and 
assumes an almost circular 
form. In this latter case the 
feeblest light is concentrated 
on the back of the eye and re- 
flected by the retina, as in a 
concave mirror. This is the 
accepted explanation of the 
so-called phosphorescence of the cat’s eyes in darkness, which 
has also been observed, in a greater or less degree, in all ani- 
mals. Hassenstein has shown that there is no actual emission 
of light here, but a simple reflection by the retina, so that there 
is no shining in a place that is really dark. .... se 

“The eyes of the herbivorous animals are generally large and 
have a lateral position, which increases their field of vision and 
enables them, while feeding, to see a great distance in a hori- 
zontal position. Altho the horse is not a nocturnal animal, he 
sees better than maninthe dark. We know that the relief of 
objects appears more pronounced as the eyes are farther apart, 
as is shown in the stereoscope. With the horse, whose eyes 
view objects at very different angles, the relief must be exag- 
gerated, which perhaps explains why the animal is often fright- 
ened at objects placed on the ground, whose thickness, altho 
hardly apparent to us, appears to him to constitute a real ob- 
stacle. Besides the lower and upper eyelids, the horse has a 
nictitating [or winking] membrane which is very apparent, altho 
it does not reach the development of that of birds. 

“In no ruminant is the separation of the eyes more pronounced 
than in the giraffe. Owing to the height at which they are car- 
ried, they must have a very extended field of view. The 
giraffe’s eyes are large, bright, and at the same time soft and 
intelligent. 

“In the rodents the eyes are still farther separated—almost 
lateral, which operates to make them quite expressionless. 

“In the aquatic mammals the crystalline lens is much more 
convex, owing to their life in a liquid whose index of refraction 
is almost equal to that of the media of the eye. This... 
reaches its maximum in the cetaceans proper. The crystalline 
lens of the whale is spherical ilke that of fishes. The eyes are 
otherwise ridiculously small; their pupil is transversely elon- 
gated. 

“With animais that hunt by night, notably in the case of the 
Lemurians, the eyes are very large, to collect the largest possible 
amount of diffused light. ‘The Chiroptera, to be sure, who are 
night hunters, have small eyes, and yet they show remarkable 
agility in catching small flies and moths on the wing. But 
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vision alone is powerless to direct this mammal in the pursuit of 
its prey. Hearing, smell, and touch must contribute a large 
part to the success of the chase. 

“It has often been attempted to blind bats by tying a bandage 
over their eyes; but this does not prevent them from flying about 
a closed room as well as if they saw, and avoiding all obstacles, 
such as stretched strings crossing each other in all directions. 

“With mammals that live in continual darkness there is atro- 
phy or even complete disappearance of the eyes. The common 
mole has eyes covered entirely by its skin, under which they 
form two dark patches. They can not serve for distinct vision ; 
the most they can do is to aid in distinguishing light from dark- 
ness.”—Zranslation made for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 





DEATH FROM CLOSED WINDOWS. 


OLA’S recent death from asphyxiation, which would not 
have occurred had his window been open, moves 7he 
Hospital to speak of the danger that is courted by all who sleep 
in tightly closed rooms, There is poisonous gas in every house, 
and altho the products of respiration may not end the life as sud- 
denly as it would be ended by the carbon monoxid from a char- 
coal fire, they are none the less weakening to the vital forces. 
Says the writer: 


“As in so much that Zola wrote, so in the manner of his death 
we have, concentrated upon one tragic page, what in ordinary 
circumstances is scattered over space and time. In the case of 
the great novelist death came suddenly by the hand of a poison- 
ous gas, while in other cases it has worked slowly by means of a 
destructive microbe, but in both alike it has been the lack of venti- 
lation which enabled the agent to doits work. That consumption 
is caused by a bacillus; that this bacillus exists in the expectora- 
tion of those who suffer, even in slight degree, from the disease ; 
that when dried up and fluffed out of a handkerchief in the form 
of light impalpable dust it impregnates the air; that when this 
air is breathed and rebreathed by those who live in unventilated 
rooms it causes consumption; and that consumption is still the 
deadliest disease we have amongst us, are now truisms. Yet we 
go on shutting our windows as if these things were merely fairy 
tales. In the newspaper accounts of M. Zola's death we are told 
that his window ‘naturally had to be closed at night,’ as if so 
doing were quite a matter of course, as indeed it is in ninety- 
nine houses out of a hundred. - The English are always boasting 
that they are a cleanly people, and undoubtedly an upper-class 
Englishman does spend an inordinate amount of time in cleans- 
ing himself. As Punch has it, ‘’e’s orful proud of ’is flesh, ’e 
is.’ But the average Englishman with his woolen shirts, which 
are only washed in tepid water, his cloth clothes which are never 
washed at all, his carpets which retain the dust of years, his 
stuffy woollen-covered furniture which lasts for generations, and 
with his beds which are hardly ever unpicked or stoved—is by 
no means the cleanly animal that he thinks himself. Still, even 
these things would not be so bad if John Bull would but insure 
a free current of air all through his living-rooms, But that is 
just what Mrs. John Bull will by no means allow. Fresh air is 
‘smutty’ and night air is ‘unhealthy,’ so the windows must be 
shut. What sort of night aircould be more ‘unhealthy ’ than the 
fogs which cover the river Thames, and what air could be 
harsher than that of Hampstead in mid-winter? Yet all winter 
through there are sick people lying out on the verandas at St. 
Thomas's Hospital and at the Mount Vernon Consumption Hos- 
pital, being brought round again to life by this ‘unhealthy’ air 
after being nearly killed—by inches, it is true—by the very 
thing that killed M. Zola all at once, namely, the lack of open 
windows.” 





An International Conference on Wireless Tele- 
graphy.—This conference, which is due to the initiative of the 
German Government, will probably be held in Berlin soon, per- 
haps in November. Says The Western Electrician: 

“It is believed that the German Emperor has some idea that 
arrangements may be made whereby ships of all nationalities 
may communicate with each other and with the shore, thereby 
sensibly reducing the risks of navigation. This seems to bea 
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good idea, but it is said that the Marconi company is opposed to 
the conference, professing to believe that the proposal is in the 
nature of an indirect attack upon it, Germany having taken ex- 
ception to the company’s refusal to permit other wireless systems 
to utilize the Marconi stations. However, it is unofficially an- 
nounced that Germany’s suggestion has met with the general 
support of the Powers, and the congress will undoubtedly be 
held, as it certainly should be. The conference, if conducted 
with the sole desire of securing the greatest good to the greatest 
number by the important invention of space telegraphy, should 
be fruitful of important results. It should have the hearty sup- 
port of every civilized nation.” 





ELECTRICITY AND AURORAS. 


T has long been believed that the polar aurora is due to elec- 
tric discharges through the higher atmosphere, but its mech- 
anism has been imperfectly understood. ‘The cause of these dis- 
charges was discussed by Prof. J. Dewar in his presidential ad- 
dress to the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
at Belfast on September 10. Recent studies of electricity in high 
vacua by Crookes, Roentgen, Lenard, and J. J. Thomson have 
opened the way for a more definite and rational understanding 
of the subject. Says a reviewer of Professor Dewar’s address in 
Electricity (September 24) : 


“The frequent disturbances which we know to occur in the 
sun must cause electric discharges in the sun’s atmosphere far 
exceeding any that occur in that of the earth. These will be at- 
tended with an ionization [electric decomposition] of the gases, 
and the negative ions will stream away through the outer atmos- 
phere of the sun into interplanetary space, becoming, as Wilson 
has shown, nuclei of aggregation of condensable vapors and cos- 
mic dust. The liquid and solid particles thus formed will be of 
various sizes; the larger will gravitate back to the sun, while 
those with diameters less than one and a half thousandths of a 
millimeter, but nevertheless greater than a wave-length of light, 
will in accordance with Clerk-Maxwell’s electromagnetic theory, 
be driven away from the sun by the incidence of the solar rays 
upon them. The earth will catch its share of such particles on 
the side which is turned toward the sun, and its upper atmos- 
phere will thereby become negatively electrified until the poten- 
tial of the charge reaches such a point that a discharge occurs, 
which will be repeated as more charged particles reach the earth. 
This theory not only accounts for the auroral discharges, and 
the coincidence of their times of greatest frequency with those of 
the maxima of sun-spots, but also for the minor maxima and 
minima.” 





Sex and Food.—The male human needs more food than 
the female, not only on account of his larger stature, but also be- 
cause he is the more katabolic of the two. So says a writer in 
The Lancet (London), who elaborates his thought as follows: 


“The man tends to expend energy and the woman to store it 
up in the form of fat; he burns the faster. This sexual differ- 
ence shows itself in the very blood; the man has a larger per- 
centage of chromocytes [red blood-corpuscles] than the woman, 
showing that he needs a proportionately larger quantity of 
oxygen in order to maintain this more active combustion—a fact 
which one may associate with his comparative freedom from 
chlorosis ; moreover, weight for weight, his pulmonary capacity 
is greater than that of the woman, whose smaller respiratory 
need is further shown by the facility with which she can without 
discomfort diminish her breathing power by means of the corset. 
The great contrast between the metabolic activity of the two 
sexes was forcibly brought home to me bya military display 
given by a troupe of dusky amazons, with whom were also a few 
male warriors. The women, in spite of their daily exertions, 
were all rounded and plump, some very much so, no single mus- 
cle showing through the skin, and it was noticed that their 
movements, tho full of grace, lacked energy and ‘go.’ The 
men, on the other hand, were spare, their muscles standing out 
plainly under the shiny skin, and they, in further contrast with 
the women, displayed a truly amazing agility, bounding about 
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and whirling round in a most astounding fashion; the women, 
in short, were essentially anabolic and the men were katabolic, 
I may here draw attention to the fact that men are apt to be 
larger meat-eaters than women, just as they are possibly in con- 
sequence of this very fact more prone to drink alcohol and to 
smoke tobacco,” 


Can Carbon be Melted ?—‘A theoretical examination of 
this question,” says Cosmos (August 16), “leads to the conclu. 
sion that by working with a sufficient pressure, it would be pos- 
sible to melt carbon and keep it in a liquid state. Experiment 
has confirmed this. Ata pressure of 1,500 atmospheres the are 
between two carbons inserted in a vessel where this pressure 
exists is no longer produced and an electromotive force of only 70 
volts becomes sufficient to assure the passage of the current. 
‘The experimenter explains this phenomenon by supposing that 
the carbon assumes a third allotropic state and, in its passage 
to the liquid and transparent state, becomes non-conducting. It 
is very difficult to keep the carbon in this condition, and often 
the phenomenon lasts only a few seconds. Attempts have been 
made to obtain diamonds by suddenly cooling the vessel under 
pressure, by-injections of water; but altho diamonds have 
incontestably been found amid the hard gray powder thus pro- 
duced, the results are not very satisfactory.”—7vrans/lation made 
for Tue Liverary DIGEsT, 





To Restore the Heart’s Action.—It appears from daily 
press despatches from St. Petersburg that Dr. Koulapye, a 
Russian surgeon, has succeeded in restoring circulation in the 
human heart after apparent death. This is done by treatment 
with saline solutions. It is not yet evident that the discovery 
has more than theoretical interest. A despatch to Zhe Sun (New 
York, October g), runs as follows: 


“It is remarkable that in certain forms of disease the stoppage 
of the heart or the semblance of the death of the heart is not due 
to exhaustion, but to the accretion of certain substances, proba- 
bly of an animal nature. Metabolism of the tissue then takes 
place. After this has been removed by washing, the rhythmic 
action of the heart recommences. Dr. Koulapye added, however, 
that the practical value of the discovery should not be exag- 
gerated.” 





Electrical Anesthesia.—A very painful surgical opera- 
tion has been performed by Dr. Billinkin, of Epernay, France, 
under anesthesia attained by means of high-frequency alterna- 
ting currents. “Hitherto,” says Cosmos, “electric anesthesia has 
been employed only superficially, as for dental operations. Dr. 
Billinkin produced a profound and lasting insensibility to pain 
by subjecting the patient to the action of currents of high fre- 
quency during the whole course of the operation. We may then 
hope, after this first success, that high-frequency currents may 
be utilized for anesthesia even in important surgical operations. 
The patient in this case felt absolutely nothing, the insensibility 
being complete.”— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


A PATENT has been issued for a coin-controlled x-ray machine for public 
use. “ The external appearance of the apparatus,” says ature, “ is similar 
to that of the automatic kinematograph machines so commonly seen on 
railway platforms and other places. The observer places a coin in the slot, 
moves a lever, puts his hand, or whatever he wishes to examine, into a box 
without any sides, and looks down at it through a fluorescent screen which 
forms the top of the box. The coin, on being inserted, closes the primary 
circuit of an induction coil worked by a few dry cells, and the vacuum-tube 
is in a position immediately below the object to be observed.” 


“ A SINGULAR phenomenon,” says La Nature, “ was recently observed at 
Blundell Sands, a little village on the English coast. At the moment of 
high tide jets of flame and smoke were seen issuing from a mass of mud 
that filled a small inlet ; at the same time a strong sulfurous odor was evi- 
dent. The origin of the fire was not apparent, but the surface of the water 
where the flames appeared seemed to be covered with bluish-colored 
masses. When the mud whence the flames sprang was removed, long yel- 
low tongues of fire at once leaped up toa height of about 30 centimeters 
[about a foot]. Soon the tide put an end to the phenomenon; but the 
odor of sulfur persisted for some time.”"— 7rans/ation made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


IS INTEREST IN MISSIONS DECLINING? 


R. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, editor of Zhe Missionary 
Review of the World, takes a decidedly gloomy view of 
the present condition of Christian missions. He thinks that “a 
backward current,” in some directions, is plainly discernible, 
and suggests that “it may be well calmly to consider the facts, 
not to discourage effort, but rather to promote spiritual alertness 
and prayerfulness.” ‘The first cause of retrogression he finds in 
“the declining conviction of the world’s actual need of the saving 
Gospel.” On this point he writes: 


“The new doctrine of the extension of the period of probation 
beyond this life tends to arrest missions. ‘lo feel that, without 
the knowledge of Christ, the bulk of the heathen world die with- 
out hope, sets a true believer on fire with zeal. From the day 
of Pentecost until now, there never has been a great missionary 
movement, whether in one man like Carey or in a community 
of believers like those of Herrnhut, without this conviction be- 
hind it, that ‘there is none other name, given under heaven 
among men, whereby we must be saved.’ If men are led to be- 
lieve that they can hear the Gospel and have the Spirit’s cowit- 
ness to it, after death, the conditions may, as they think, be 
more favorable beyond the grave for repentance and faith; for 
then the eyes will not perhaps be so blinded by perishable 
things, and the imagination so bewitched by the false glitter of 
its baubles. Besides this, to hear the Gospel now and reject it 
has so hardening an effect that the chances of the pagan would 
perhaps be improved for salvation after death, if he is left to his 
darkness here! This is the plain logic of the situation, and the 
very fact that we are forced to such a conclusion shows that the 
premises must be false. 

“Again, the eclectic views of religion that prevail tend to 
apathy in missions. A false charity has come to displace what 
many regard, and perhaps term, the bigotry of the past. It is 
boldly said that all religions are parts of a great historic evolu- 
tion toward the final ideal. Christianity may be the last and 
best product of this growth thus far, but it will in turn give 
way to something better, or at least drop off excrescences and 
develop new accretions and additions, until some parts become 
like the superfluous relics of former and disused members, and 
new or improved organs take their place. Hence come parlia- 
ments of religions, and a broad-churchism that fellowships all 
faiths as approximations to the ultimate truth. 

“A further and natural result is the new doctrine of the 
universal Fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man—the 
more dangerous because it has a half-truth joined to a half-error. 
God is the creator of all, and, as Paul conceded to the Areopagites, 
we are all ‘His offspring’ (yevoc), the product of His creative 
power. But Christ distinctly teaches us that only by receiving 
him, and in him the spirit of life, do we become ‘children,’ 
and, still more, ‘sons’ of God (rexvov, vari, vot, John i. 12; 
Gal. iv. 1-4.) This distinction is coming to be obscured if not 
denied, and the ‘golden rule’ has been boldly adopted as the 
basis and bond of a new fellowship that is in danger of supplan- 
ting the true divine brotherhood which Christ himself estab- 
lished upon the foundation of his redemptive work.” 


Latter-day religious teaching, continues Dr. Pierson, tends to 
make men believe, as the historian Gibbon once said, that “‘all 
religions are to the pious equally true, to the statesman equally 
useful, and to the philosopher equally false.” The sense of 
individual responsibility is being weakened. Men no longer re- 
gard the care of their property as a stewardship from God. 
“Countless sums are spent on individual enterprises, while the 
entire Church of God in all lands gives in the aggregate about 
fifty thousand dollars a day to evangelize the heathen world, or 
about one-tenth of one cent for each Protestant church-member.” 
Dr. Pierson writes further: 

“Men are appalled at the greatness of the field. They see 
fifteen hundred millions of men scattered over the five continents 


and the isles of the sea, and one-half of them at least untouched 
by the Gospel. Vast districts lie, in this Christian twentieth 
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century, in the deep death shade without the missionary resi- 
dent in them, and human beings going out of the world and 
coming into it with every clock-beat. To overtake such a field 
seems impossible. But God always commands the impossible, 
because He would have us undertake for Him and with Him 
what only supernatural power can effect, that we may have fel- _ 
lowsbip with Him, and that the glory may be His, as it should 
be. 

“Discouragement is increased by the s/owmness of progress, 
and by frequent reactions when previous advance seems turned 
into retreat, and conquest is followed by defeat. ‘Twenty cen- 
turies,’ men say, ‘and the world still unevangelized!’ A hope- 
less task. Human beings multiply by the birth of the flesh 
faster than converts do by the birth of the spirit. Now a year of 
signal prosperity, and the next of equally signal retrenchment, 
Sometimes death invading the ranks, cutting down missionaries 
just as they seem masters of the situation. The London 7imes 
scoffingly said that if the church would have more workmen offer 
and more money furnished, it would be necessary to show more 
progress in the work, and many half-hearted Christians have 
echoed the taunt. 

“Then when, besides all else, malignant opposition develops 
in the field itself, and, as in the Chinese horrors of 1900, martyrs 
fall by the hundreds, the paralyzing apathy of despair settles 
down on millions who profess Christ’s name, and they are ready 
to join in the clamor for the recall of missionaries and the aban- 
donment of the field where such antagonism prevails. It has 
been surprising to observe how many and how varied have been 
the unfavorable comments on mission work, and from what un- 
expected quarters they have come since the Boxer outbreak. 
The question seems to be raised as to whether, after all, the 
church is responsible for missions. The issue is bold. It in- 
volves the last command of Christ and the great commission 
itself. It opens the whole question anew as to the obligation of 
preaching the Gospel to a lost world. It therefore concerns 
fundamental principles, and the fact that such a doubt finds a 
voice is itself enough to startle and alarm any true child of God.” 


Dr. Pierson declares in conclusjon that he knows of but one 
way in which the backward tendencies in the mission-field can 
be checked, namely, by ‘personal and close fellowship with 
Christ”: 


“The disciple who really abides in Christ will be like the iron 
in the fire; the fire will presently be inthe iron. The peculiari- 
ties of the fire become the peculiarities of the iron, whose hard- 
ness, coldness, and blackness are displaced by softness, heat, and 
glowing luster. He who abides in Christ will have Christ abi- 
ding in him, and that which is peculiar to Christ will become more 
and more peculiar to the disciple. He who sees through his 
Master’s eyes will have no doubt of a world’s need, nor of the 
power of his salvation to mect it.” 


The Chicago Standard (Baptist) thinks that some of Dr. 


Pierson’s conclusions are rather too pessimistic. It comments: 


“The hope of ultimate success in missions is surely under- 
going a change; but that it is declining we doubt. The success 
of missions in the larger sense means the complete coming of 
the kingdom of God; and never was Christendom more confident 
of that. We agree with Dr. Pierson that the sense of missionary 
obligation is lamentably deficient. Certainly it has not kept 
pace with the development of the churches in other respects. But 
even here we see not decline, only retarded advance.” 


The Chicago /n¢/erior (Presb.) takes a similar view: 


“It is most unhappy that a man of so much goodness and 
strength as Dr. Arthur T. Pierson should be so badly afflicted as 
he is with religious indigestion. . . . Our observation of real life 
had convinced us that in all the particulars which the good doc- 
tor mentions there has been in recent years distinct and tangible 
gain instead of any decline, counting on the prevailing senti- 
ments of Christendom. Of course the average and typical Chris- 
tian still knows and cares shamefully little about foreign mis- 
sions, but he certainly cares and knows more than he ever did 
before. In the last ten years it has come to be almost a matter 
of life and death for a church-member to say that he doesn’t 
believe in missions to the heathen. If he so much as dares to 


breathe that heresy, there is his pastor and an elder or two and 
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a bunch of good missionary women in the congregation—to say 
nothing of the board secretaries in the background—all ready to 
jump square on him and beat that idea right out of his head. 
It is almost hilarious sometimes te watch a vigorous missionary 
church hunt an incautious anti-missionaryite to cover. If Dr. 
Pierson could only witness such a spectacle some day, the gaiety 
of it might cure his dyspepsia.” 








GENERAL BOOTH AND THE SALVATION 
ARMY. 
ENERAL BOOTH’S arrival in this country on a four 
months’ lecturing and organizing tour has had the effect of 
directing new attention to his evangelistic propaganda and to 
the unique organization of which he is the head and founder. In 


some quarters his 





advent calls out 
only words of 
warmest commen- 
dation. In others, 
there is 


manifest a critical 


however, 


spirit that amounts 
almost to hostility. 
The 
Presbyterian pays 


Philadelphia 


tribute to his “‘ge- 
nius and energy,” 





prophesying for him 
“a cordial reception 
lifts 


up his voice.” And 


wherever he 


the Boston Congre- 
gationalist says: 














“The fact that 
Mayor Low presi- 
ded at the great ral- 
ly in his honor in Carnegie Hall, New York, indicates the esteem 
felt for the great leader by men high in authority and by Christians 
ofevery branch of the church. His, indeed, has been a wonderful 
career since the year 1844, when he mounted an ashi-barrel in the 
slums of his native city, Nottingham, England, and preached 
the same Gospel which since then he has carried all over the 
world. He has been a doer of the Word, also, as well as a 
preacher of it. The Darkest England scheme started twelve 
years ago in London, the industrial homes for persons out of 
work, the farm colony for the worthy poor, the shelters in scores 
of great cities, are tokens of the wide range of the army’s 
operations to-day. ‘The spiritual fruitage has indeed been vast. 
Some persons estimate that, as the result of the army’s activi- 
ties for these sixty years, as many as two million people have 
entered the Christian life; but, whether these figures can be sub- 
stantiated, a many-sided and abiding work is to be credited to 
the movement which William Booth inaugurated.” 


Copyright by B. J. Falk, New York. 
GENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH. 


It is an open secret that one of the most important objects of 
the General’s visit is to rally his forces after the shocks sustained 
from recent dissensions in this country. Ballington and Maude 
Booth, as is well known, are the leading figures in a rival 
organization, the Volunteers of America; Catherine and Arthur 
Booth Clibborn are converts to Dowie’s teaching; and Herbert 
and Cory Booth have both cut loose from the Army. One son, 
Bromwell Booth, and three daughters, Lucy, Eva, and Emma 
Booth-Tucker, remain faithful to the old General. 
these numerous defections, the New York Sum is impelled to 


ask: “If he [General Booth] deserves the laudation bestowed on 


In view of 


him by Mayor Low at Carnegie Hall as ‘the Angel of the sub- 
merged of men,’ why is it that his own children, those closest to 
him and most familiar with his methods, should have felt com- 


pelled to separate from him?” ‘The New York 7imes says: 


“As the children of the aged, if not demonstrably venerable, 
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‘General’ Booth fall away one by one from him and the great 
organization that he has built up, the inclination which long 
since manifested itself to question the methods and motives of 
his later years will grow stronger in the public mind. ‘That the 
Salvation Army has been and still is properly described asa 
‘great institution,’ and that it has done and is still capable of 
doing a vast amount of practical good, will not be denied, even 
by those to whom its peculiar form of emotionality is most offen- 
sive ; but there is a general impression that, however disinterested 
its privates and inferior officers may be, the highest ranks of the 
army have come to be almost as businesslike as pious, that both 
money and glory are unduly monopolized, and that the disci- 
pline so sternly maintained is not quite always exercised for ends 
wholly admirable, eyen when matiers of taste are left aside. 
From its beginning the Salvation Army has been too mucha 
family affair. ‘This feature is a constant source of weakness—a 
constant excuse for the suspicion of cynics and of regret to those 
in sympathy with its nominal, and in large measure real, 
objects.” 
In a similar spirit, Zhe /ndependent observes: 


“It occurs to us that there is in the secular army a retiring 
age, which General Booth has passed by adecade. We would by 
no means have him cease his preaching and religious service, 
but is it not about time that the task of ruling should be com- 
mitted to youngerhands? During these last ten years and since 
the death of his wise and prudent wife he has become more auto- 
cratic and he has managed to drive most of his children out of 
the Army. We recognize most gladly the grand work the Sal- 
vation Army has done, but it is time that its control was put in 
other hands. The spectacle of an old man clinging to shadowy 
authority and at odds with his family of children, who, with no 
loss of zeal for religion, have been driven to enlist in rival 
armies, is not an edifyingone. He should be retired on half-pay 
and make, like Earl Roberts, a figure of honor and glory for his 
past services, but not of authority.” 





A RELIGIOUS REVIVAL IN AUSTRALIA. 


R. WILLIAM E. GEIL, an American evangelist, has 
recently organized in Melbourne what is believed to have 

been the greatest religious revival ever held in Australia. No 
less than 214 churches took part 1n a great simultaneous “ mis- 
sion,” and the campaign was preceded by a large number of 
The 
whole cost of the movement was about $15,000, which was more 


home meetings in which some 100,000 people participated. 


than raised by collections; and over 7,000 converts are claimed. 
Says the Chicago S/andard (Baptist) : 


“Nearly fifty Australian ministers and evangelists served as 
‘missioners,’ conducting meetings in Melbourne, Sydney, and 
the country districts. Not afew clergymen of the Church of 
England cooperated with the ‘Dissenters’ in the movement— 
which’ would be impossible in England and in most parts of the 
United States. In the Melbourne meetings Dr. R. A. Torrey, 
superintendent of the Bible Institute, Chicago, was the most 
conspicuous figure, assisted by Charles Alexander, a gospel 
singer, also of Chicago; and Mr. Geil led business men’s meet- 
ings, addressed railroad laborers at their shops, and in many 
ways won great popularity and achieved large results. Dr. 
Torrey’s strict theology and aggressive methods and Mr. Geil’s 
free use of American slang were criticized by those who stood on 
the outside and in some of the daily papers. But many of the 
Australian papers gave generous space to the meetings, and 7he 
Southern Cross, a leading religious weekly, devoted several en- 
tire numbers to verbatim reports of the addresses, descriptions 
of the meetings, and portraits of the workers. It was the sort of 
revival that has not been witnessed on a large scale in American 
cities for at least fifteen or twenty years. The emotional ele- 
ment was much less conspicuous, however, than used to be the 
case in large revivals. It was confined chiefly to the singing— 
a few popular songs by Gabriel and other American song-writers 
having acquired immense popularity as sung and conducted by 
Mr. Alexander. Dr. Torrey and many other evangelists insist 
that the day of large union evangelistic meetings is not over, 
and the success of the Australian effort will be taken as evidence 
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of this. Whether the preaching of men even so able and experi- 
enced as Dr. Torrey and Mr. Geil would draw large audiences of 
unconverted ‘persons in Chicago or New York to-day is another 
question. In Australia their style, their methods, were novel. 
Here they are better known and for that reason less attractive 
to the indifferent classes. ‘The stress that has been laid on 
thorough preparation in the local churches by prayer and the 
training of workers is probably a leading cause of the success in 
Australia,” 

A correspondent quoted in the Philadelphia Presbyterian de- 
clares that this revival has established, as never before, ‘how 
deep and strong is the religious instinct in the Australian char- 
acter,” and “how everwhelming is its response to any adequate 
appeal.” Australia, he says, has“ proportionately more churches 
than any other country, the number being 6,013, or 210 to every 
100,000 people. England has 144 churches to every 100,000, and 
Russia only 55 to the same number.” 





PRINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN ON THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 


A MOST important contribution to the literature of Christian 
apologetics is the new book on “The Philosophy of the 
Christian Religion,” by Dr. Andrew M. Fairbairn—‘‘the ablest 
of living English non-conformist theologians,” as he is termed 
in The Nineteenth Century and After. In this book he uses with 
great ingenuity what may be called the a frioré argument for 
Christianity. That is to say, he aims to show that if Christianity 
were not, if Christ had never existed, man’s need, and more than 
that, his reason, would have required both a Christianity and a 
Christ. Speaking, first of all, of the peculiar fitness of the Jew- 
ish race as a vehicle for the universal religious message, Dr. 
Fairbairn says: 

“The universal idea could come into the faith and thought of 
humanity only through special persons, and such persons could 
be born and nursed only by a special people. The fitness of 
Israel to be the fostersparent of such an idea does not lie open to 
question ; it is writ large on the whole face of his history and of 
man’s. He lived for his idea; his loyalty to it resisted all the 
absorbent forces of the ancient empires, and tho the mightiest 
empire of them all broke up his state and threw his homeless 
members broadcast upon the world, yet the dispersed units have 
defied the assimilative energy of all modern peoples. And we 
may add that that energy has been inspired by every passion— 
hate, fear, greed, revenge, disdain, indifference, toleration, love 
of freedom in the abstract rather than of concrete men—by every- 
thing, indeed, save the only thing that could have helped and 
healed, viz., sympathy and appreciation. Such a people was 
the very medium needed for the birth and breeding, the nurture 
and development, of an idea which man so required, and yet 
was so averse to receive; but the idea which could be begotten 
and nursed only by such a people could not continue their peren- 
nial possession. And the pathos of Israel’s position lies in their 
invincible devotion to the national form of a belief which, in 
order that it might realize itself and become man’s, required to 
lose all trace of its national origin and tribal history and live in 
a medium as universal as its nature and function,” 

Man, then, needed a universal religion, a world-standgrd of 
truth. ‘This Christianity furnished. He needed to see the uni- 
versal truth embodied in some great Person. That Person was 
Christ. Christianity, argues Dr. Fairbairn, is unlike every other 
religion in that it is not dependent upon external factors for its 
interpretation. It is ‘‘a living organism, carrying within itself 
the principle of life”; and Jesus Christ “holds in his pierced 
hands the keys of all the religions, explains all the factors of 
their being and all the persons through whom they have been 
realized.” We quote again: 

“Since the moral law is immanent in man and realized by his 
will, it follows that all moral good is personal in its source, origi- 


nates with persons, is realized in persons, and is by means of 
persons incorporated in the laws, institutions, and agencies 
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which protect, preserve, and develop it. There is, indeed, no 
factor of change or cause of progress known to history or human 
experience equal in efficiency to the great personality —the man 
who embodies some creative and causal idea. It is not nearly so 
true that great movements or moments produce great men as 
that the men create the moments. The wars of the world bear 
the marks of their leaders; and each has been glorious or igno- 
ble, brilliant or disgraceful, just as its captain has been. What 
is the history of art but the biography of artists? Where would 
Greek sculpture have been without Phidias, or modern painting 
without Raffael, or music without the masters? Has not sci- 
ence been made by certain supreme minds, discoveries by cer- 
tain daring explorers, political order and ideas elaborated and 
embodied in politics by genius in the form of statesmen? It is 


























ANDREW MARTIN FAIRBAIRN, 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 


personality that counts in all things, and most of all in that con- 
centrated form of moral good which we call religion. For religion 
has at once this distinction and value: it is moral good under 
its most august and sovereign aspect, as it affects man’s inmost 
being and ultimate relations. It is good sud specte eternitatis, 
enlarging mortal into immortal being, and reconciling man to 
himself and to the whole infinite order, which dignifies him by 
making him needful to its completeness. In this realm there is 
no great and no small, for all the categories are infinite and all 
the ends are divine. 

“Tf, then, man, by his moral being touches the skirts of God, 
and God in enforcing His law is ever, by means of great persons, 
shaping the life of man to its diviner issues, what could be more 
consonant, alike with man’s nature and God's method of form- 
ing or reforming it, than that He should send a supreme Per- 
sonality as the vehicle of highest good to the race? Without 
such a Personality the moral forces of time would lack unity, 
and without unity they would be without organization, purpose, 
or efficiency. If a Person has appeared in history who has 
achieved such a position and fulfilled such functions, how can 
He be more fitly described than as the Son of God and the 
Savior of man?” 


Dr. Fairbairn extends the scope of this argument in the clo- 
sing sentences of his book : 

“No discovery has in it more promise of scientific satisfaction 
than the relation between the conception of Christ which makes 
his person the source and epitome of a religion, and the function 
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he has actually fulfilled in history. For what is the principle 
fundamental to all science? This: we do not live in a world 
where things come uncaused. . . . If we hold this most scientific 
principle, we must mark the inevitable question—Can Christ 
stand where he does uncaused, unordered? If he had not been 
what he was, and stood where he did, could anything in history 
be as it has been or as it is? Is there any person necessary in 
the same sense as he is to the higher history of Man? May we 
not speak of him as the keystone of the arch which spans the 
gulf of time? But can we conceive that the keystone came there 
by accident, or otherwise than by the hand which built the 
bridge, which opened the chasm, and determined the course of 
the river that flows beneath? And can the nature or character 
of this Cause be known? Causes are known in their effects, for 
cause and effect ever correspond in quality and character. This 
Christ, then, as he stands in universal history, accomplishing 
those marvels of the Spirit which we have seen indissolubly 
associated with his person and his name, is an effect; and as he 
is, the Cause of him must be. Nay, more, is not the effect only 
as it were the cause embodied, the old force, unspent, persisting 
ina new form? And how shall we express the idea in this case 
better than in the evangelical formula, ‘the Word became flesh, 
and dwelt among us’? And how better describe his continuous 
action through all the centuries of our Christian experience than 
by the verse, ‘We beheld his glory, a glory as of the only Be- 
gotten from the Father, full of grace and truth’? The grandeur 
which thus comes to his person transfigures through it all nature 
and the whole history of man, and may well bid us adopt the 
words which sum up the faith of an apostle, ‘God has been in 
Christ reconciling the world unto Himself.’ ” 





THE BIBLE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


HE Supreme Court of Nebraska has handed down a decision, 
interpreting the state constitution, which will prevent the 
reading and studying of the Bible, the singing of hymns, and 
the reciting of prayers in the public schools of Nebraska. This 
ruling, the result of a suit initiated many years ago by Daniel 
Freeman, the living occupant of the first homestead ever offered 
by the United States Government, hinged solely on the question 
whether or not the exercises were religious and sectarian. The 
court holds that they are both. 
The New York /ndependent welcomes this decision, declaring 
it to be “good law and in the interest of both justice and relig- 


ion.” It says further: 


“We believe that it is the business of the church and not of the 
State to teach religion ; and for the church to confess its incom- 
petency and to ask the State, through such miscellaneous teachers 
as we have, to supplement its lack of service, is humiliating and 
shameful. We will trust and ask notax-paid haphazard teachers 
to do the work of parents and the church. 

“The evil of this perfunctory religious teaching is positive as 
well as negative. We know of a multitude of public schools in 
our cities where a large majority of the pupils are Jews, and 
yet they have been required to sing Christmas carols in Decem- 
ber, purely Christian songs, to the indignation of their parents. 
Such a requirement makes the people foes to the public school 
system. In the timeof Archbishop Hughes there was carried on 
a great conflict between Protestants and Catholics in this coun- 
try, the Catholics protesting against the reading of the Protest- 
ant Bible as a required exercise. They were told that thisisa 
Protestant country and that if they did not like it they might 
stay away. That is precisely what they did. ‘They started 
their parochial schools, which grew to a great system which 
seriously antagonizes our public schools. They were right in 
their objection, for the King James version of the Bible is a 
sectarian Bible, and must be so long as the Catholic Church for- 
bids its use and requires that a Catholic version be used. .... 

“We do not want to smuggle the Bible into the public schools 
under a false pretense. It is our one great book of religion and 
as such let it be treated, the church’s sacred Book.” 


Many of the religious papers, on the other hand, regard the 
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decision as lamentable and reactionary. The Chicago /nterior 
(Presb.) says: 


““Nebraska’s reverend judges had the opportunity to deliver a 
decision that would have been quoted for educational guidance 
in this country through a dozen generations—a decision defining 
the importance of ethical training for the nation’s future citizens 
and the necessity for founding that training upon a sense of hu- 
man responsibility to a Creator. The deliverance should have 
outlined the extent to which the Bible could be used in the 
schoolroom for these legitimate public purposes without infring- 
ing on the right of any parent to shape the particular religious 
training of his child. But the Nebraskan jurists missed their 
opportunity of immortalizing their bench and handed down in- 
stead a decision that the progressing thought of the nation is 
sure speedily to dissipate. We have therefore to thank them 
only for making the issue more acute. It will doubtless now be 
forced by other reckless infidels in other States, and so we shall 
have the sooner an understanding which will assure the Bible 
its rightful place in our schools for all the country’s future.” 

The Rev. R. C. Wylie, D.D., of Pittsburg, secretary of the 
National Reform Association, has published a pamphlet in which 
are presented some interesting facts regarding the reading of 
the Bible in American public schools. From this brochure it ap- 
pears that there are nine States in which the reading of the 
Bible in schools rests securely on a legal basis, plainly written 
either in the state constitution or in the school law; twelve 
States in which, while there is no specific mention of the Bible 
in the constitution or law, there are decisions of courts and state 
school superintendents of an unauthoritative character, which 
give to the custom of Bible reading quite a secure Jegal status ; 
sixteen States and A Territory in which there aremone of the 
legal safeguards mentioned above, but in which the custom of 
reading the Bible prevails, supported by long-established usage 
and public sentiment ; three States and a Territory in which the 
Bible is not read, altho there are no legal provisions for or 
against the custom; and five States and a Territory in which the 
decisions of courts, attorneys-general, and school superintendents 
are adverse to the reading of the Bible. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE London Missionary Society’s schooner Southern Cross was totally 
wrecked last month on the eastern side of the island of Tahiti. 


THE REV. DR. CHARLER M. SHELDON, famous as the author of “ In His 
Steps” and as the editor of the Topeka Cafzfa/ during an eventful week in 
the history of that newspaper, has written a new story, “ The Reformers,” 
dealing with slum conditions and the social settlement. 


THE steamship Annam of Marseilles, on its last voyage to China, carried 
an organ for the Roman Catholic Cathedral in Peking. This is the first 
musical instrument of its kind that has been imported into the Celestial 
empire, the Chinese Government having hitherto prohibited organs in 
Catholic places of worship. 


THE Brotherhood of St. Andrew held its annual convention in Boston 
this year. Some 750 delegates attended, and addresses were made by 
Bishop Lawrence, of Massachusetts, Bishop Anderson, of Chicago, Dr. W. 
S. Rainsford, Ernest Howard Crosby, John R. Mott, and many others. 
The “* Brotherhood ” now has over 3,000 members, 


A LIBRARY dating back before the age of Abraham has been unearthed in 
Babylonia by Professor Hilprecht and presented by him to the University 
of Pennsylvania, of whose faculty he is a member. It consists of a large 
number of clay tablets, in excellent preservation, from the temple of Bel. 
A partial examination of the tablets leads to the hope that they may throw 
some new light on the first eleven chapters of Genesis. 


BISHOP VINCENT reports a novel mode of propaganda for evangelical 
ideas in use among the Methodists of Europe, says the Nashville Christian 
Advocate. It is called “ The November Conversation.” This consists in the 
selection of a topic for conversation during the month of November. The 
members of the church are urged to make a point of bringing up this sub- 
ject when they chance to meet, and suggestions in regard to it are circu- 
lated on topic cards, etc. The result, so far, is said to be excellent. 


CANON RAWLINSON, of Canterbury, whose death is reported at the age 
of ninety years, was one of the most eminent of English Biblical scholars. 
Says the New York Churchman : “ Egypt and the Eastern empires were the 
chief fields of his historical labors, but he wrote also on Biblical history and 
criticism. ‘The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World,’ 
*The Sixth and Seventh Great Monarchies,’ and ‘A History of Ancient 
Egypt,’ are at least semi-classic and have been reprinted in many popular 
editions. Canon Rawlinson was professor at Oxford from 186: to 1872, when 
he received his Canterbury preferment. In 1888 he was made rector of All 
Hallows’, Lombard Street, London, but continued to hold his canonry.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


A POSSIBLE BRITISH CABINET CRISIS. 


HE reassembling of both houses of Parliament—which ad- 
journed last August—is to bring the British cabinet face 

to face with a serious situation. Matters may not go so farasa 
defeat of the Balfour ministry in the House of Commons, never- 
theless there is talk of a dissolution and of an appeal to the 
country. The trouble is due to the now famous education bill 
(see THE Literary Dicest, September 27, July 26, May 24), which 
has given a violent shock to the non-conformist conscience. It 
looks as if the agitation against this measure were growing, even 
assuming that it has not stirred the country as profoundly as 
some of its opponents claim. The Prime Minister has had to 
deny that the Government intended to withdraw the bill. Mr. 
Chamberlain finds himself under such a hot fire for supporting 
the bill that he has been compelled to meet a gathering of his 














MR. BALFOUR’S NIGHTMARE ON THE MOOR, 


There can’t be any “fundamental, essential, or revolutionary” differ- 
ence, but that ball is really very unlike the one I started with 
— The Westminster Gazette (London). 


suspicious followers in his Birmingham stronghold and assure 
them that England is not to be handed over to the priests and 
parsons. 

To add tothe embarrassment of the British Premier, he has 
been threatened with a possible loss of the Irish vote for his bill. 
The Irish party in the Commons has been kept in line with the 
British cabinet on this issue through the influence of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. But if the Irish “break away” and oppose 
Mr. Balfour's bill, that gentleman will have lost one of his trump 
cards. However, the pressure upon the Irish members is very 
strong, and, unless a totally new element is introduced into the 
situation, they will vote with the Balfour ministry. An Irish 
Roman Catholic organ, Zhe Daily Independent and Nation 
(Dublin), repudiates the idea that the Irish party will desert the 
education bill. Otherwise, it declares, “a political crisis of 
grave magnitude will arise,” and it can not believe that the 
Home Rulers “ will commit themselves to a denial of the supreme 
and sacred claims of religion.” Zhe Freeman's Journal (Dub- 
lin), a Home Rule paper, is more independent : 


“Hitherto the party have given a general support to the 
English education bill. If they alter their attitude toward that 
measure they will do so after weighing the pros and cons of the 
case, and they will not allow themselves to be turned from any 
course they deem wise and patriotic by the clamor of a school of 
politicians who seize every occasion to attempt to discredit the 
national representation. . . . The point in connection with the 
education bill seems to be a narrow one. Ireland is being dis- 
gracefully coerced, public liberties are suspended, the policeman 
is converted into a press censor, the landlords are in possession of 
the government of Ireland to do what they please. Under these 
circumstances ought the Irish party to turn out the Government 
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on the education bill, ifthey can? Or, to put it more clearly, 
ought they keep this coercionist ministry in power because they 
are attempting to pass a measure which would be of benefit to 
English Catholics? If the Irish party decides that the interests 
of Ireland demand opposition, tooth and nail, to the coercionists, 
irrespective of English educational matters, they will be sup- 
ported by those whom they represent; if they conclude that the 
English bill is so valuable as to demand the sacrifice of continu- 
ing to support the Tory ministry, the country will rely upon 
their judgment in the matter, however bitter the dose may be to 
swallow.” 


English opinion has not shaped itself sufficiently to indicate 
what Mr. Balfour will do or must do. It looks as if he must at 
least amend his bill to save himself. Two points are made by 
the opposition. The bill grants public funds without securing 
public control, and it imposes religious tests by compelling the 
tax-payer to support officials whose qualifications rest on a sec- 
tarian basis. Zhe Speaker (London), a Liberal organ, says: 


“The bill which was framed to destroy school boards seems 
likely to end in destroying the Government. Proposals, revolu- 
tionary from a fiscal point of view and reactionary from the 
standpoint of religious toleration, have at last aroused the dor- 
mant, we had almost said the comatose, Liberalism of the Lib- 
eral Unionist Mecca. Ever since the Government’s education 
bill was introduced, uneasiness and dissatisfaction have been 
felt by the Liberal Unionists of Birmingham; an uneasiness and 
a dissatisfaction which the longest letters and the shortest tele- 
grams of Mr. Chamberlain and his secretaries have been unable 
to remove or even to alleviate. . . . The new education bill is 
essentially an ecclesiastical bill, drawn up under the inspiration 
of the diocesan councils of the Anglican Church. Its object is 
to make that church a rate-aided as well as a state-aided institu- 
tion. Church rates were abolished in 1869; and this is the first 
great attempt which has been made in England since the reform 
bill of 1832 to create a new local authority with power to spend 
rates, yet without a popular mandate to do so, If the bill 
passes, the great majority of rural parishes in England will find 
themselves compelled to pay a new education rate, to be spent 
not by their representatives, but by a board of managers con- 
trolled by the local parson. If the Anglican parson were a per- 
son elected by the parishioners without regard to religious tests, 
and accountable to them, the education bill might be tolerable, 
if it were confined to country districts.” 


Mr. Chamberlain is thought to hold the fate of the ministry in 
the hollow of his hand. What will be do? That is the question 
everybody in England is asking. Zhe Daily News (London), 
a warm opponent of the bill in its present shape, observes: 


“Mr. Chamberlain has at last come out of the briar patch. 
He could not very well stay there much longer. The blind eye 
has its dramatic uses, but even Nelson would scarcely have 
turned it on a rebellious crew. .. . It is clear that rank mutiny 
is afoot in Birmingham. ‘The idea seems almost incredible. 
Mutiny in Birmingham, the Mecca of stern, unbending, Liberal 
Unionists—the very shrine and sanctuary of the Chamberlain 
cult! But so it is. The education bill has proved a meat too 
strong even for those tough digestions ; and the men who stoned 
Mr. Lloyd-George last year seemed more inclined to stone Mr. 
Chamberlain now. Whatever its failings, Birmingham sincerely 
and passionately cares for education. ‘The educational record of 
that city is of the highest, and every Birmingham man has good 
reason to be proud of the Birmingham school board. They now 
see that body threatened with wanton and unmerited destruc- 
tion ; and their anger has broken through the bonds of party dis- 
cipline.” 


Our authority admits Mr. Chamberlain's cleverness in keep- 
ing his followers in line, but it thinks the task may prove too 
much even for him in this crucial instance: 


“Mr. Chamberlain knows the value of the soft answer. He 
asks for‘a free interchange of views.’ It is to be a Midland 
Vereeniging, and the rebels are going to be treated right royally. 
Every blandishment known to the astutest of electioneers will be 
brought to bear on the rebels. The Cromwellian pistol will be 
kept in the background. Soft-sawder will be the main diet. 
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There will be a great appearance of elasticity and open-minded- 
ness ; there may possibly be a repetition of previous pledges of 
parliamentary concession. Mr. Chamberlain may even try to 
repeat the audacious argument of the letter which he addressed 
last April to Dr. Glover, in which he argued that he had been 
converted to denominationalism by the Non-conformists them- 
selves. But we doubt whether any of these maneuvers will 
prove so successful at this time of day. . . . Mr. Chamberlain is 
the member for West Bifmingham. He wishes to remain so. 
He has no desire to become an heroic exile, a wandering martyr 
to a bill which is‘not in his department.’ But, if our corre- 
spondent is rightly informed, such an issue is not entirely impos- 
sible. According to his estimate, five-sixths of the Liberal 
Unionists in Birmingham are disaffected. The garrison is in 
open revolt, and ready to let in the enemy.” 

The supporters of the bill continue undaunted. The state- 
ment that the ministry is in danger is scouted. Public opinion 
is alleged to be unaffected or misled. Zhe St. James's Gazette 
(London) bids Mr. Balfour stick to his guns: 


“It is utterly ridiculous to hear members of a party which com- 
mands a majority of a hundred and twenty or upward talking 
as if defeat were possible, and advocating agreement with the 
adversary while they are in the way with him. They will get 
no quarter from the Radical Sennacherib, cringe they never so 
lowly before the vaporings of Rab-Shakeh; neither need they to 
rest on that bruised reed, the Irish Pharaoh-Necho. ‘The wor- 
thy, and, at the same time, the safe course for the Government 
is to go boldly forward, refuse all concessions, force the bill 
through, and then await their vindication, which will assuredly 
come when the country sees that, in its working, none of the 
terrible consequences foretold are apparent. To give way now 
spells abject futility, and a dishonored existence by grace of the 
enemy until such time as it is convenient to the latter to termi- 
nate it. A bold front and a strict maintenance of party disci- 
pline will carry the Government safely through. There is no 
reason whatever why Mr, Balfour’s ministry should not swim; 
but at least, if they sink, let them sink with honor.” 


THE SULTAN OF KELANTAN’S POLICE 
FORCE. 


HE Sultan of Kelantan once said that nobody in his domin- 
ions ever sent or received letters. This statement enabled 

him to baffle the King of Siam, who wanted to absorb Kelantan 
and who suggested, as an entering wedge, the use of Siamese 
postage-stamps. It requires careful search of the map to dis- 
cover Kelantan, which is in the Malay Peninsula and formsa 
native state bordering on the China Sea, Siam claims it asa 
vassal, but the Sultan of Kelantan insists that King Chulalong- 
korn and he are “allies.” ‘The Sultan sends the King a golden 
flower occasionally, and there has been much dispute hetween the 








THE FLIGHT FROM THE COSSACKS ON GERMANY’S FRONTIER. 


SOLDIER: “ Halt! Where are you going?” 
GERMAN SUBJECT: “ To Haiti to be nearer Germany’s protecting power.” 
—U/k (Berlin). 
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two parties as to whether this was a token of vassalage or an act 
of politeness. 

News reached Paris lately that Great Britain had “grabbed” 
Kelantan. She had landed troops and was ordering the Sultan 
about. Excitement reigned in the French press and the French 
Foreign Office. Then Great Britain denied it. ‘True, one of her 
cruisers was in the neighborhood, and perhaps the Sultan of 
Kelantan had hired a few Indian troops “privately.” But his 
Majesty, according to the London 7imes, must have been sha- 
king up the police force: 

“ “The legend of the 300 Sikhs’ may, without the smallest hesi- 
tation, be dismissed as untrue, and the conjectures that have 
been founded upon it’as baseless. The only possible foundation 
on which the rumor appears torest is . . . the sufficiently modest 
fact that the Sultan of Kelantan, during a recent visit to Singa- 
pore, enlisted some 30 Punjabis to act as policemenin his capital. 

“The state on which attention has thus suddenly been concen- 
trated must be a /erra ignofa to almost all Englishmen save 
those who administer the federated Malay states upon its borders, 
Flanked by its sister states of Trengganu and Kedah, it marches 
with both the protected states of Perak and Pahang. ... For 
more than a century Siam has claimed there an uncertain suzer- 
ainty. This claim the sultans of Kelantan seem to have consist- 
ently denied and resented, but some ten years ago Siam had the 
satisfaction of seeing the flag of the White Elephant flying at the 
mouth of the Kelantan River, and of putting a nominal ruler on 
the throne. It is not denied that the Siamese protectorate thus 
established is no more than‘a Gilbertian travesty ’ of the British 
administration which, in the hands of a series of able and de- 
voted officials, has brought the neighboring federated states out 
of chaos to order and prosperity. The unrest and confusion of 
Siamese Malaya are a serious impediment to the peace and well- 
being of our protectorate. But France may rest assured that we 
have no intention of trying to end this state of things by sucha 
leap in the dark as the Havas Agency describes. Our interests 
in the Malay Peninsula are, as the more thoughtful French 
journals realize, considerable, and we attach to them the impor- 
tance they deserve. We do not, however, design to insure them 
by sudden aggression upon debatable territory. It can not be 
impossible for France and England, while securing their due 
rights in the spheres in which they respectively predominate, to 
cooperate peacefully in developing the great natural resources of 
Siam without taking steps of a menacing character.” 

But the hypothesis of the Sultan’s police force is not found 
workable by the French press. The Siamese garrison in Kelan- 
tan proved unruly once or twice, but the idea that the Sultan 
could overawe the soldiers with policemen is thought appropriate 
only to comic opera. The ministerial Zemfs (Paris) complains 
that such incidents as this one are not “isolated” but are symp- 
tomatic. The Journal des Débats (Paris) says: 


“It is alleged that the Sultan of Kelantan, during a recent 
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visit to Singapore, hired some thirty Sikhs to constitute a police 
force in his capital, this step being rendered necessary by the 
disorderly conduct of the Siamese garrison. At sight of this 
Malay Sultan protecting himself with Anglo-Indian troops 
against the garrison sent by his suzerain at Bangkok, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that British policy and British agents are not in- 
terfering in any way with the concerns of the petty sultanates in 
the Malay Peninsula.”—7rans/ations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


CONCLUSION OF THE ‘**AUSGLEICH.” 


Sy Io tortuous negotiations between the representatives of 

Austria and Hungary with reference to the renewal of the 
Ausgleich, or act of union between both countries, seem at last 
to have reached a favorable conclusion. ‘These negotiations 
have been under way for months past. ‘They threatened recently 
to end in disaster, and a situation of a serious character grew out 
of them. At last the Emperor himself summoned the premiers 
of both nations and forbade any rupture of the negotiations until 
an agreement had been reached. The result of this step was 
favorable. There may be obstruction in the parliaments, but the 
matter itself is settled definitely, according to the Neue Frete 
Presse(Vienna). Certain Hungarian organs, including the Wag- 
yax Nemzet (Budapest) ,urge difficulties of one kind and another, 
but the motive of this course is said to be the benefit of the Hun- 
garian party cause. 

The agreement, it is announced, ‘comprises not only the au- 
tonomous tariff and the Ausg/leich proper, but ail differences 
between the two countries which have arisen during the last few 
years about the interpretation of existing laws on both sides.” 
The Fremdenblatt (Vienna) dwells with emphasis upon the 
satisfaction to be derived by the people of both countries from a 
happy conclusion of the negotiations. The Pravo Lidu (Prague) 
is similarly minded, but it is observable that the organs of the 
various nationalities insist that there can be no acceptance of 
compromise upon local issues, such as the language question in 
Bohemia. ‘The Pester Léoyd (Budapest) looks for trouble in the 
settlement of details in the Austrian and Hungarian parliaments. 
The Vienna correspondent of the London 7imes thus analyzes 
the state of national feeling: 

“There is a prevalent opinion that the latter [Hungary] 
sought to drive a hard bargain with Austria, speculating upon 
the divided state of the country. ‘This may or may not be the 
case, but it is firmly believed that no Austrian parliament could 
be found to accept the conditions for the Ausg/eich put forward 
by the Hungarian ministry. Without 
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the Hungarian demands, to the prejudice of the industrial inter- 
ests of Austria. Dr. von Kérber appears to have seen his oppor- 
tunity and to have killed two birds with one stone. By taking 
a resolute stand against what he held to be exaggerated preten- 
sions on the part of Hungary he rallied the different factions of 
the Austrian Reichsrath almost toa man. Czechs and Germans, 
Clericals and Radicals, have silenced their differences for the 
moment and are ready to go as far as the prime minister thinks 
proper to lead them. Meanwhile the menacing tone of the 
ministerial statements made both in Austria and Hungary is 
not without its disadvantage. It has fomented the hostile spirit 
that has for years past existed between a great portion of public 
feeling in both countries, and is calculated to promote the sepa- 
ratist movement in Austria as well as in Hungary. It is difficult 
to say who is to blame, but the protracted nationality conflict in- 
Austria has latterly enabled Hungary to assume at times a pre- 
dominant voice in the partnership, which would never have been 
the case if a normal condition of affairs had existed in Austria.” 


PARENTAL QUANDARY OF THE HEIR TO 
THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN THRONE. 


RINCESS HOHENBERG has become the mother of a baby 
boy. To fully realize the importance of this event, ‘in- 
volving,” in the words of the London 7imes, “far-reaching con- 
sequences for the future of the [Austro-Hungarian] dynasty and 
the monarchy,” some romantic particulars must be kept in mind. 
The Archduke Franz (or Francis) Ferdinand fell in love some 
years ago with the beautiful and brilliant—some authorities add 
ambitious—Countess Sophie Chotek. ‘The Archduke is the heir 
to the throne of Austria-Hungary. The Countess is not of the 
blood royal. But the good Emperor Francis Joseph consented 
to a morganatic marriage between the young people, provided 
the Archduke would renounce any rights to the throne which his 
children born of the Countess might have. This arrangement 
proving acceptable to the high contracting parties, the wedding 
took place in Igoo. 

But the renunciation of his children’s rights by the Archduke 
created a great uproar at the time. It was pointed out that the 
Pope could absolve all parties from the obligations of this oath 
at any period. Moreover, the Hungarians—or a powerful party 
of them—refused to admit the validity of the oath on general 
principles. They insisted that the children of Countess Chotek, 
or Princess Hohenberg as she is now styled, must inherit 
the crown of Hungary whatever happened in Austria. Such 
is the situation which the birth of a baby boy has made so acute, 
On the subject of 





going into details, it may be said that the 
Agrarian interests have greatly influenced 
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the Archduke, whose parental quandary causes all the agitation, 
the London Wor/d gives much and definite information: 


“He is at once the future sovereign of a great empire and the 
hero of aromance, the hope of an important political party, anda 
willing tool in the hands of a clever woman. Sooner or later he 
will be called upon—unless the Fates with their shears inter- 
vene—to play a rdle of almost incomparable difficulty. As Em- 
peror of Austria, King of Hungary, and ruler of Bohemia, Ga- 
licia, Dalmatia, Croatia, and any number of other states, he 
will have to hold the balance even among some dozen rival na- 
tionalities, each one with a taste for flying at the throat of its 
neighbors. He must spend his life—he has no choice in the 
matter if he be Emperor—trying to do the impossible, trying to 
reconcile interests that clash, and induce people who hate one 
another to throw in their lot together loyally. Among his sub- 
jects he will have Pan-Germans and Pan-Slavs, evangelicals of 
the narrowest type and ultramontanes of the most exva/¢é—men 
to whom the Pope is the abomination of abominations, and men 
to whom he stands as the emblem of all that is holy. He will 
have among them, too, republicans and absolutists, progressives 
and reactionaries, constitutionalists, anarchists, and socialists; 
and on him will fall the duty of keeping peace among the lot. 
With such a work before him, little wonder he looks depressed 
sometimes, and is more prone to sigh than to laugh. 

“Franz Ferdinand is the eldest son of the Austrian Emperor’s 
brother, the late Archduke Karl Ludwig, a man of great talents 
and great virtues, whose life was wasted completely because he 
was out of touclr with his times. Had he lived in the fifteenth 
century he would no doubt have been a shining light; in the 
nineteenth, he was an anachronism. Even in Austria he was 
looked on askance owing tothe way he used to rail against all 
things modern. And he brought up his son to walk in his own 
footsteps: from his earliest days Franz Ferdinand was taught— 
his tutors were always Jesuits—to look on constitutionalism as 
the curse of Austria, and on religious toleration as something 
akin to blasphemy.” 


But in recent years the heir to the Austrian throne has “ broad- 
ened” according to some observers. The situation created by 
the birth of his son can not fail to test his capacity severely. As 
The Spectator (London) says: 


“ Austrians are well aware that the papacy can absolve both 
husband and wife from the obligation of their oaths, and fear or 
hope that in time to come there may be a disputed succession. 
This is the more possible because in Hungary parliament and 
the King together are absolute, even as regards rights of succes- 
sion, while in Austria this is not quite the case, old precedent 
being held to be binding. If after the accession of the Archduke 
the Clerical party, to which the Princess belongs, and the 
Liberals took opposite sides, the dispute might produce very 
serious results.” 


It is thought by most authorities that the lady in the case will 
be responsible for any trouble that may arise from this delicate 
dilemma. The /udépendance Belge has this to say: 


“The fact is that we have a very complicated situation here, 
one which may occasion grave internal troubles in the future. 
Hungarian law does not admit that the Archduke, in marrying 
the Countess Chotek, contracted a morganatic union. Hence 
the Archduke Franz Ferdinand must be succeeded by his legiti- 
mate son. The Archduke has no power to renounce for his 
children rights which are inalienably theirs. When the Arch- 
duke was married, this question was debated at length in the 
Reichsrath and in the Hungarian Chamber of Deputies. It be- 
came evident then that the question was not settled by the Arch- 
duke’s renunciation, and that in a given contingency the inde- 
pendence party in Hungary might make it a weapon against 
Austria. ‘The Archduke Franz Ferdinand could not, as Empe- 
ror-King, wholly repudiate those who wish to secure the succes- 
sion for his son. ‘Thus it must always be regarded as a possibil- 
ity that some arrangement will be made to guarantee to a certain 
extent the rights of the children born of the marriage of the 
Archduke with Countess Chotek. This question, altho of 
secondary importance at present, may become very pressing in 
certain circumstances. It is no exaggeration to say that it will 
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certainly complicate the situation resulting in Austria-Hungary 
through the disappearance of Francis Joseph from the political 
scene."— 7rans/ations made for Tue Liverary DicEst. 





LATIN AMERICA AGAINST THE UNITED 
STATES. 


HE active interest displayed by the Government of the 
United States in all that transpires in Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, and the Isthmus of Panama is interpreted in a sinister 
spirit by the more resolute section of the Soutii American press. 
Public opinion is perhaps to be stirred up to the point of protest 
against our Government’s South American policy. The Prensa 
(Buenos Ayres), a very influential daily, is taking the lead in 
this direction. It urges a combination of the republics of the 
Southern continent with a view to obtaining an explicit state- 
ment from the United States. It even says: 

“Tt is incumbent upon the Argentine Republic to secure par- 
ticulars with reference to the designs of the United States in 
South America, to inaugurate concerted diplomatic action, and to 
begin measures of defense for the sake of putting an end to any 
idea of intervention on the part of North America.” 


The Chilean press is responding with energy to this appeal, 
but the Zez (Santiago) does not want to precipitate unpleasant- 
ness. The echoes of the Prensa’s utterance are, however, loud- 
estin Europe. The Zider/é (Paris) calls upon Latin Europe, 
France, Italy, and the Spanish peninsula to support Latin 
America against the United States. And the LZconomiste 
Frangais (Paris) gives greater scope to the idea by suggesting 
an alliance of all the world’s Latin peoples in Europe and 
America: 

“The nations of Central and South America must be ranked 
among the Latin peoples. A positive alliance with these peoples 
would be difficult perhaps, because it would arouse the suspicions 
of the United States. But at any rate a thoroughly cordial 
understanding is needed, a growing intimacy of the relations be- 
tween the Latin peoples of Europe and those of America. It 
would be well to head off the repetition of any such events as 
the cession by Bolivia of a part of her Amazon territory to a 
North American syndicate. Excepting Venezuela and Colombia, 
which are unfortunately afflicted with chronic disturbances, all 
Central and South America is now pacified and prosperous. ‘This 
indicates that a great future awaits the nations of the Latin race 
as well in the New World as in the Old.” 


The Journal des Débats (Paris) deprecates any movement 
looking to South American action against the United States. It 
says the United States is bound to become the dominant power 
in Central America if not in South America, and any protest 
against destiny is vain.—7rans/ation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





POINTS OF VIEW. 


URUGUAY AND ITALY.—The Italians should lose no time in strengthen- 
ing their growing influence in Uruguay, says the*So/e (Rome). It speaks 
with enthusiasm of the great natural wealth of the little South American 
republic and of the ease with which Italy could make its influence the 
dominant one. 


PARADISE OF TRUSTS.—Austria has a reputation as the happy hunting- 
ground of trusts, according to A. Raffalovitch in the /ournal des Econo- 
mistes (Paris), but Germany is their real paradise. They get all the en- 
couragement they need in the Kaiser’s dominions. They number over 300, 
of which 220 control some branch of industrial production. 


EDUCATION OF FRENCH ARMY OFFICERS —Military education in France 
is ina bad way, if we are to accept the statements made by André Gavet 
in the Revue Politique at Parlementaire (Paris). St. Cyr, the famous mili- 
tary academy, sends young officers to the army with everything to learn. 
The other military colleges load the regiments with crude material. The 
net result is a national peril. 


POISON A WORLD POWER.—The passion for some form of opiate is en- 
slaving the civilized world, with results that are profoundly modifying the 
destinies of the human race, declares Achille de Carlo in the Aivisfa 
Moderna (Rome). Morphin, strychnin, opium, hasheesh, tobacco, tea, 
coffee, alcohol, and other things conquer their thousands daily and influ- 
ence the civilized world more than all the armies, navies, and alliances in 
existence. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
THE EDUCATION OF A CAPITALIST. 


THE NEEDLE’S EYF. 
pp. Price, $1.50. 


By Florence Morse Kingsley. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


Cloth, 5 x 7% in., 381 


RS. KINGSLEY has the distinction—unusual even in these days 
of literary booms and forced circulations—of having written a 
story that has sold, according to the publisher's latest an- 
nouncement, to the extent of two million copies ! She has written half 
a dozen novels since ‘‘ Titus ” started on its record-breaking career, and 
tho none other has approacked that in the number or size of its editions 
(the low price had much to do with them), her style has steadily improved 
and she has secured a permanent clientéle, very respectable qualita- 
tively or quantitatively considered. 
She hassecured it, too, by entirely 
legitimate means. 

Her work does not appeal to the 
‘““smart set” at all. One does not 
find de grande passion in any of her 
stories. She does not probe to the 
depths in any direction, she is not a 
keen pathologist. Events transpire, 
not right under your eyes, but ata 
little distance, and you feel always 
that you are reading a story, not 
witnessing a drama of life. But there 
is always a real story for you to read, 
wholesome and interesting, and you 
are sure it is going to turn out well 
for all the principal characters, 

‘““The Needle’s Eye’”’ is the best 
work she has given us. She gets 
away, in it, from Bible times, and 
tells of a multimillionaire who is in 
training from his babyhood for the difficult task of using his wealth in 
the service of his fellows in such a way as shall elevate, not pauperize, 
them. He finds his ‘way out’ in tearing down the rattletrap tene- 
ments of New York City and building in their place sanitary dwellings 
for the poor. He meetsall sorts of opposition. His young wife wants 
to cut a splurge in society. His attorneys and capitalistic friends sneer 
and try to divert him. Religious leaders find that his labors reflect 
upon them. City officials¢place all sorts of stumbling-blocks in his way, 
And his tenants themselves view his efforts with distrust and abuse his 
generosity. There is something unnatural in all this opposition, for no 
man who undertakes the work Immanuel Rossi undertook is going to 
fail of support and plenty of it. Witness the Mills hotels. We always 
admire altruism in the other fellow, however little we cultivate it in 
ourselves. Even Immanuel wins over most of his opponents, including 


his wife, and we leave New York at the close of the book in the begin- 
ning of a great transformation. 

The best part of the story, to us, is that which precedes Immanuel’s 
coming to New York. The story of his childhood, as a foundling, is 
painful but dramatically strong, and the development in the child’s 
mind of the idea that God is literally his father is strikingly described 
and leads to interesting results. 
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SENTIMENT AND THE SOUTH. 


GABRIEL TOLLIVER. 
Price, $1.50. 


By Joel Chandler Harris. 


Cloth, 5% x 7% in., 448 pp. 
McClure, Phillips & Co, 


i Be South in the beautiful days before the war has been the happy 
hunting-ground of many a story writer. The South restless and 
desolate just after the war has proved an equally fruitful field. 
Romancers have woven the South into their highly colored tales. Sen- 
timentalists have shed their tears (often maudlin ones) over its 
memory. Sada little reminiscences in the guise of fiction have been pub- 
lished in great numbers. But amid all these novels, the ones which 
give a true picture of the conditions either before or immediately after 
the war are hard to find, and such a book one welcomes gladly. The 
most recent of such is Mr. Joel Chandler Harris's latest work, ‘* Gabriel 
Tolliver.” 

This book is a detailed account of the causes which led to the present 
attitude of Southerners toward the negroes. It is a great relief to find 
a book which, in place of vague and lachrymose sentiment, gives the 
reader real conditions. ‘Gabriel Tolliver’’ is a remarkable story in 
many ways, remarkable for the material which the author omits as 
well as for the material which he uses. For instance, altho the story 
opens in the days immediately preceding the war, there is not a single 
battle in the book, and altho the Ku Klux Klan makes its appearance, 
it is not for any melodramatic end. Such restraint is so unusual as to 
deserve mention. 

Altho the book is a clear statement of conditions hard for Northern- 
ers to understand, and often entirely misunderstood by them, there is 


about it no atmosphere of the novel with a purpose. The story is as 
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charmingly told and as full of delightful character-study as the rest of 
Mr. Harris's tales ; but while leisurely reading it, one finds that one is 
getting light on many things, that the attitude of Southerners on many 
subjects is being gradually made plain. One learns these things in the 
most natural way in the world, just as one might have learned them 
living in Shady Glen in the ’sixties. 
This story might well be an example 
to other story-writers whose work 
deals with the South. Mr. Harris's 
work is as tender and as sympa- 
thetic as the most ardent Southerner 
could wish it, but he has substituted 
for hysteria, calmness, and for senti- 
mental maunderings, facts. Mr, 
Harris’s name has always stood for 
the most charming interpretation of 
the negro’s character, and it seems 
amost unnecessary to say that in 
‘Gabriel Tolliver” the negroes are 
as real as ever. But not only the 
negroes, but Billy Sanders, Mrs. Ab- 
salom and all the others are very 
real people whose acquaintance we 
are very glad to make, and nothing 
could be more exquisite than the 
account of Nan growing up so un- 
willingly to a young lady. 

But—and it seems inevitable that 
there should be a but in every review,—the sweep of the story as a 
whole is often marred by such anticipatory phrases as, ‘‘it would have 
been better for Gabriel and his friends had he passed on without a 
word.’’ Every one knows how an act, apparently unimportant, may 
be the beginning of the most important episode of one’slife ; but in 


stories it spoils the illusion to have the unimportant act portentously 
commented upon. 
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AN INTERPRETER OF CHILDHOOD. 


THE BOOK OF JOYOUS CHILDREN. 
by J. W. Vawter. 
Scribner's Sons. 


Tilustrated 
Price, $1.20 net. Charles 


By James Whitcomb Riley. 
Cloth, 5% x 7% in., 176 pp. 


R. RILEY'S verse leaves a critic in a quandary. 
apply to it the standards of literature. Yet it is literature of a 
sort. Moreover, its popularity indicates vitality ; and vitality 

in literature compels respect wherever you find it. But what can one, 
even with the best of intentions, make of such lines as these, occurring 
in the first and the most serious poem of the book : 


One can hardly 


Kneel, all glowing, to 
The cool spring, and with it sip 
The Book of Joyous Children. 


The meaning is fairly clear when one reads the whole poem, but noth- 
ing can make the lines even tolerable verse. There are others almost 
equally as bad, or they would seem so but that they are represented in 
most cases as coming from an illit- 
erate youngster, and their badness 
one takes as, in some occult way, 
part of the fun. 





An’ wunst he climbed on our back- 
fence, 
An’ flop his arms an’ nen commence 
To crow, like he’s a hen. 


Why a hen? Solely because Mr. 
Riley had to havea rime for ‘‘ again.” 
Elmer Brown, “ awfulest boy in this 
here town,” makes fun of his father 
on the sly : 


Nen when his Ma she slip an’ take 
Him in the other room an’ shake 
Him good ! w’y, he don’t care—no, sir / 














Why did his ma sf? But one must 
close the eyes to all this sort of thing 
and judge Mr. Riley by the general 
effect of his work. And you certainly do get the spirit of the harum- 
scarum boy and girl in reading him—not the kind you want your boy 
or girl to become—the Lord forbid!—but the kind you like to read 
about in somebody else’s family. And if,in imparting this spirit of 
rollicking childhood, he evinces an entire lack of awesome regard for 
prosody and syntax, that can't be helped now. 

This volume, however, will not do anything to increase Mr. Riley's 
fame. His best work is none of it here. It is not only far behind 
Eugene Field's work in rippling fun and surprising turns and original- 
ity, but it is some distance behind Mr. Riley's former work. We can 
forgive him for all sorts of liberties with the English language, but we 
can’t forgive him for being fame ; and most of this book is very tame. 
Two-thirds of it would be thrown aside as truck by discriminating 
editors if it came to them over an unknown name. But the pictures are 
delightful. 


Copyright by Rockwood, New York City. 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, 
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AN IMPOSSIBLE PLOT. 


‘THE TWO VANREVELS. By Booth Tarkington. [Illustrations by Henry 
Hutt. Cloth, 5% x 7% in., 351 pp. Price, $1.50. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


T has been two years since Mr. Tarkington published his 

I ** Monsieur Beaucaire,” and one can not charge him, therefore, 

with undue haste in the production of this his third novel. He has 
probably taken more time to the writing of this new novel and ex- 
pended on it more labor than with either of his other works ; and it isa 
thousand pities that he has expended so much skill upon an impossible 
plot. Everything depends upon the mistake Miss Betty Carewe makes 
in thinking that Tom Vanrevel is Crailey Gray and Crailey is Tom, 
and in persisting in her mistake week after week while constantly in 
the society of their friends and not infrequently with the two gentle- 
men themselves, tho never with both at the same time. Such a blun- 
der might answer admirably for a short story or for a pivotal incident 
in a novel; but the strain upon the reader’s credulity is too great when 
Miss Betty is required to repeat her blunder over and over -again, for 
more than 300 pages, in a small town 
where everybody knows everybody 
else. 

Miss Betty is nobody’s fool either. 
She has just returned from the con- 
vent school to Rouen (readers of 
‘““The Gentleman from Indiana” will 
remember Rouen) where she drives 
all the young men wild at first sight. 
The tale is laid back in the forties, 
and the aristocracy of this Indiana 
town, for the story never wanders 
far from Rouen, furnishes all the dra- 
matis persone. Mr. Tarkington has 
revived the life of those days with a 
loving hand—its hoopskirts and its 
harpsichords, its all-night balls and 
its gambling parties, its discussions 
of the impending war with Mexico, 
its volunteer fire department, and its 
sentimental songs, especially Tom 
Moore’s ‘‘ O Believe Me, if All Those Endearing Young Charms,”’ 
which plays almost as prominent a part as that played in ‘ Trilby” 
by ‘‘Ben Bolt.’’ The characters are remarkably well drawn, all but 
the heroine's father, who is a melodramatic villain, unnaturally cruel 
and stagey. There is a feud between him and Tom Vanrevel, the 
result of political differences. Tom is the hero and almost as fine 
a fellow as Mr. Tarkington’s former hero Jack Harkness—he couldn't 
be finer. Miss Betty falls in love with him ina strangely mixed way. 
She is in love with his character as shé has heard it deactibes. but 
thinking that Crailey Gray is Tom, the former gets the benefit of that 
part of her love. Then sheis in love with Tom's own self, tho she is 
some time in finding it out. When she finds that Tom is really Tom, 
the two parts of this divided love fit together and a happy result is 
seen to be near at hand. The strain of this impossible plot is not the 
only strain upon the reader. Mr. Tarkington has on the whole a good 
Style ; but he gets some far-fetched metaphors occasionally. For in- 


stance : ‘‘ The blood went from his cheeks as a swallow flies down from 
a roof!” 

















BOOTH TARKINGTON. 





A DISH OF: PARODIES. 


‘CONDENSED NOVELS. ‘Second Series. By Bret Harte. Cloth, 4% x 7X in., 
236 pp. Price, $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


CERTAIN sentimental interest attaches to the last work of a de- 
ceased art worker, whether writer, painter, or sculptor, espe- 
cially when the public becomes acquainted with the work only 

after its author’s decease. Bret Harte’s ‘‘ Condensed Novels, Second 
Series,’’ is one of this class, and the critic who has enjoyed the health- 
ful charm of his earlier work must needs regret that this absolutely final 
one should have such small claim on a reader. 

Bret Harte’s humor in his ‘‘ Condensed Novels ”’ of a generation ago 
was very acceptable. It was rollicking fun, and outrageous, light- 
hearted burlesque of the most popular writers of the period, such as 
Bulwer Lytton, D'Israeli, Dickens, and others. He imitated their 
styles wonderfully well, and reproduced their idiosyncrasies. 

In this second series he has attempted the same with writers now in 
vogue, He burlesques Anthony Hope, Sir Conan Doyle, Hall Caine, 
Stevenson, Edward Noyes Westcott, rn ys and Marie Corelli. The 
handling of them is pretty poor, and tho the ‘* Stories Three’”’ and ‘‘ Zut- 
Ski,” where he has fun with Kipling and Miss Corelli, are more worthy 
of Bret Harte, the publication of this small book will add nothing to his 
reputation. There is the flavor of the ‘‘ funny man” in comic opera or 
the vaudeville : not quite so broad, or cheap, or overdone, but with a 
conscious grappling or effects whose comicality sinks deepest into the 

his is not the note of Bret Harte’s wonted humor. 

The titles of the burlesques in this volume serve to indicate the dete- 
tiorated quality of the author’s playfulness. ‘‘ Rupert the Resembler,” 
‘*Golly and the Christian ; or, the Minx and the Manksman,” ‘ The 
Adventures of John Longbowe, Yeoman,” ‘‘Dan’l Borem,” ‘Stories 


Three,’’ ‘ Zut-Ski,’’ do not show the master-hand, and Bret Harte’s 
was that. 
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In the Kipling and Corelli burlesques (two writers whose style and 
mental gyrations are of the most facile for parodying) there are some 
of the old flashes that waken to quick laughter, Bret Harte certainly 
acquired the heavy British appreciation of mere play on words. He does 
it very well, but punning is not worth doing atall. In ‘* Jungle Folk,” 
Moo Kow, after speaking of her ter- 
ror-inspiring presence at Sunde’s 
Kool Pikniks, adds: ‘‘ And yet, be- 
hold ! I have taken the place of the 
mothers of men, and I have nour- 
ished the mighty ones of the earth ! 
But that,” said the Moo Kow, turning 
her head aside bashfully, ‘‘that is 
Anudder Story. Again: Mulled 
Winey taps Otherwise on the head 
with a decanter till the cut glass slow- 
ly shivered.” Mulled Winey clears the 
jungle of its denizens by his stories, 
which he had kept up till ‘‘there was 
a booming crash, afid a long, deep 
rumbling among the distant hills. ... 
The strain was too great, and day 
was actually breaking.” In ‘‘Zut-ski,”’ 
the Egyptian Princess does a chro- 
matic dance 4 la Loie Fuller.” Even 
the common Arab attendants who 
who were peeping in at the doors 
raised their melodious native cry: 
“Alloe, Fullah! Alloe, Fullah!” 
again and again. 

Rather poor stuff, that, for the author of ‘‘The Luck of Roaring 
Camp.” It is a poor survival of the burlesquer of ‘* Lothair.” 




















“BRET HARTE, 





A GUSH OF ROMANCE. 


“TEMPORAL POWER.” By Marie Corelli. Cloth, 5% x 75¢ in., 559 pp. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


“THE title of Miss Corelli's latest work is not happy, even if philo- 
I sophically correct. It would seem to promise something heavy 
and didactic, especially as the quotation marks insinuate the 
temporal power of the Pope. But this ‘‘study of supremacy” is a 
counterpane of ‘‘ purple patches’’ which the lady throws over her so- 
cialistic and ethical views. 

It is alsoa gush of romance, Miss Corelli has a copia fandi, a writing 
flux, which nothing short of death is likely to curb. Imagination and 
romantic fervor are her distinguishing gifts, and they are let loose here. 
Incidentally, her attitude toward monarchy, the church, love, woman, 
and other points are brought out, at times with phrenetic vigor. 

‘‘Temporal Power’’ deals with the conversion of a King. From 
the most conventional type of constitutional monarch, leading a life of 
pleasure and perfectly indifferent to the people, he suddenly, through 
the momentum of inertia it would seem, wakes up, goes forth and joins 
a red-hot revolutionary body in his own capital, and later, at the head 
of a popular mob, marches to the Parliament to demand the righting of 
the corruptions of the state. 

Miss Corelli avails herself to the fullest of the license of a romancer. 
She is like Ouida in the way she lavishes perfections or imperfections 
on her characters, and is even more perfervid than Ouida in her eulogy 
or condemnation. This exaggeration, the want of balance, lack of 
artistic restraint whether in thought or its expression, are Marie 
Corelli's shortcomings as a literary artist. She takes five hundred and 
sixty pages to work out her idea of ‘‘ Temporal Power.” 

The ‘‘study ”’ has the merit of being interesting, if there are frequent 
moments in which the reader has the shameful sense that he is in thrall 
to asplendid ‘shilling shocker.”’ 

The King is handsome, intelligent, strong, and brave. He marries 
the princess his royal parents select. She is appallingly beautiful, but 
absolute ice. After eighteen years of unthawing frigidity, she falls in 
love with the King after he has turned Socialist and become madly en- 
amored with ‘‘Lotys.” This lady is the incarnation of all that is good, 
and, tho not strictly beautiful, is bewilderingly fascinating. Of course, 
she does not know that ‘‘ Pasquin Leroy,” the new recruit to her 
‘*children,” the revolutionists, is King when they fall in love with each 
other. A gigantic revolutionist, Sergius Thora, is in love with her, 
too. Soafter Miss Corelli has got the King (he is not named otherwise 
throughout the book) and the kingdom back toa condition in which he 
would be the fine flower of ‘‘ Temporal Power,” and his glacial consort 
has waked up to her Launcelot-and-Arthur husband, and everything 
seems to be ‘‘set right,” she upsets the whole beautiful harmony by 
love! Lotys dismisses the King because he is a married man, and 
Sergius shoots Lotys because she admits that she loves the King. 
Lotys leaves a request that she shall he buried in the sea. So she is 
launched in a flower-trimmed bark with ‘‘ Lotys’’ on the sail, and they 
send her out toward the horizon in the face of a tremendous gale. 
Elaine’s meek funeral trip up the river with the dumb old servitor as 
helmsman pales into Quaker jejuneness by the side of this funeral ex- 
cursion of Lotys. For the King has determined to share it with her, 
and when they get out in the horrible grandeur of the wild storm and 
he is clinging with a faint smile to the purple velvet pall that shrouds his 
beloved, Sergius comes up from the hold where he had secreted him- 
self. The meeting is unpleasant, because each had fondly hoped it 
was to be a téte-a-téte between himself and the remains of the lady. 
But the King, sad yet debonair, admits he had as lief be shot as 
drowned. Whereupon, Sergius shoots himself. The King is very 
happy at being alone with Lotys and the weather so bad. He goes 
down with the leaden casket. 
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I Offer Something 
Different---BETTER. 


Not better because I say so, but better because the Swoboda 
System actually accomplishes results where every other system and 
drugs and medicines cither absolutely fails or falls far short of com- 
plete success. 

Man living naturally would develop symmetrically. But we 
cannot live naturally—neither business nor society will allow it. 

The Swoboda System is natural living in concentrated form. 
Ten minutes twice a day, morning and evening, in the privacy of 
your own chamber, is all the time that is required. 

By it firm, elastic muscle is added where muscle is needed ; un- 
necessary fat is removed, obesity disappears, sound, healthful, restful 
sleep is assured, the digestive organs are toned up to normal, poisons 
and impurities are driven from the blood, the 
skin becomes clear and the eye bright. It 
builds up and restores the nerves and adds 
fuel to the brain—in fact, my System, if con- 
scientiously followed as laid down by me, will 
not only produce a magnificent muscular de- 
velopment, with ease of manner and grace of 
carriage, but also that freedom from aches and 
pains which every individual craves. 

I don’t ask you to believe this because I 
say it—I have ‘‘an axe to grind.’”’ I offer the 
unimpeachable testimony of business and pro- 
fessional men and women; people whose in- 
terest in Swoboda is spew by exactly what 
my System has done for them—not only the 
testimony of one man whom I have benefited 
and whose letter appears in this page, but on 
receipt of your name and address I will send 
you a long list of names to select from and I 
will pay the postage you use to write to whom 
you choose and as many as you wish and abide 

y your decision as final. 













A Man Without an Axe to Grind 


BEATRICE, NEBR., Sept. 27, 1901. 
ALOIS P. SWOBODA, ESQ., 

Dear Sir: I feel only right to send you an acknowl- 
edgment of the great benefit I have received from your 
system of physiological training. 

At the time I commenced (last May) I was thought by 
everyone to be in a dying condition. I was in very mor- 
bid state of mind from an excess of hydrochloric acid in the stomach, and with scarcely enough strength to keep moving. 
I had for years attempted to build up my physical system by first one method of physical culture and then another. In all, 
I found the results slow and the exercise too much trouble. 

At the present writing I have arrived at a state of physical development which I would have thought impossible for me to 
attain. am ina state of practically perfect health, and the excessive secretion of acid has entirely ceased. 

Your system is not only the best I have ever tried but is beyond all comparison with any such, 

Very gratefully yours, 
CHAS. A. DAVIS, Beatrice, Nebr. 





My System is as elastic as human need. It would obviously be foolish to offer the man or woman 
whose work involves arduous physical exercise the same instruction that is given the man who spends 
his days bending over a desk or perched on a stool. My instruction is entirely individual. I have no 
book, no chart, no apparatus whatever. My instructions for you would be just as personal as if you 
were my only pupil. It is taught by mail only and with perfect success, requires but a few minutes’ 
time in your own room just before retiring, and it is the only one which does not overtax the heart. ! 
shall be pleased to send you free valuable information and detailed outline of my system, its principles 
and effects, together with testimonial letters from pupils. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 382 Unity. CHICAGO 





Readers of Tae Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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HAS THE 
STRENGTH OE 
GIBRALTAR 





THE LITERARY DIGEST is in receipt of the fol- 
lowing books: 


} 
| 


| BOOKS RECEIVED. 
| 


“The Wyndham Girls."—Marion A. Taggart, 
(The Century Company, $1.20 net.) 

“Abraham Lincoln."—john G. Nicolay. (The 
Century Company, $2.40 net.) 
| “A History of German Literature.”—John G. 
Robertson. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $3.50 net.) 

“The Last Word.”—Alice MacGowan, (L. C. 
Page & Co., $1.50.) 

“The Private Soldier Under Washington.”— 
Charles K. Bolton. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25 
net.) ‘4 

“The East of To-Day and To-Morrow.”—Henry 
©. Potter. (The Century Company, $: net.) 

“What isthe Soul? Has the Dog a Soul?”—C. 
W. Larison. 


N. J.) 


(Fonic Publishing House, Ringos, 





| 











What’s 
In a Name? 





| 


Quite a lot, nowadays, not- | 


withstanding Shakespeares’ 
remark. To millions of fam-' 
ilies in this land the name | 

| 
of The Prudential is synony- | 
mous with colossal strength 


and upright and honorable 





dealings. 
The 
Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


Write for Home Office : 
—s Newark, N. J. 


JOHN F, DRYDEN, President, 





























THE NEW AND WONDERFUL 
ZEISS 
FIELD-GLASSES 


IMPORTED AND SOLD BY 
THEODORE MUNDORFFE, Optician, 
“1167 BROADWAY,N.Y. Send for Circular 








And at 30 Fifth St., - PITTSBURGH, PA. 














& Co., $1.50.) 


A. Brooke. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., $1.50 net.) 





“ Aladdin O’Brien.”"—Gouveneur Morris. (The 


Century Company, $1.25.) 


“ Economic Tangles.”—Judson Grenell. 


(Purdy 
Publishing Company, Chicago, $:.) 


“Doctor Bryson.”— Frank H. Spearman. 


| (Charles Scribner's Sons, $1.50.) 


“The White Wolf and other Fireside Tales.”—A. 
T. Quiller-Couch, (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) 

“Caterpillars and their Moths.”—Ida Mitchell 
Eliot and Carolina»Gray Soule. (The Century 
Company, $2 net.) 

“Henry Wadsworth Longfellow.”—Thomas W. 
Higginson. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.10 net.) 

“Neglected People of the Bible.”—Dinsdale T. 
Young. (American Tract Society, $1.) 

“ Condensed Novels.”—Bret Harte. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 

“Mind Power and Privileges.”—Albert B. Ols- 
ton. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., $1.50 net.) 

“Why we Believe in the Bible.”— Henry M, 
King. (American Tract Society, $1.) 

“The Glory and Joy of the Resurrection.”"— 
James Paton. (American Tract Society, $1.) 

“The Heart of the Doctor.”—Mabel G. Foster. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50 net.) 

“Captain Craig.”- Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1 net.) 

“ Under Colonial Colors.”—Everett T. Tomlin- 
son. CHoughton, Mifflin & Co., $1.20 net.) 
“Hearts Courageous.”— Hallie E. 

Bowen, Merrill & Co.) 

“ Wanted—A Chaperon.”—Paul Leicester Ford. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $2 net.) 

“The Man in the Street Stories..—From the 
New York 7?mes; withintroduction by Chauncey 
M. Depew. (J. S. Ogilvie Company, $1.) 

“The Writing of the Short Story.” Lewis W. 
Smith. (D.C. Heath & Co.) 

“The Philosophy of the Christian Religion,”— 
Andrew M. Fairbairn. (The Macmillan Company, 
$3.50 net.) 

“The Rise of Religious Liberty in America.”— 
Sanford H. Cobb. (The Macmillan Company, 
$4 net.) 


Rives. 


“The Poetry of Robert Browning.”—Stopford 


“The Earth and the Fulness Thereof.”—Peter 
Rosegger, (G. P, Putnam’s Sons.) 

“The Boys of Waveney.”—Robert Leighton. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

“ Life and Adventures of Harry Tracy.”—Lloyd 
Jones. (Jewett & Lindrooth, Chicago, $0.50.) 

“Character Photography "—Rev. A. C. Welch. 
(Jennings & Pye, $1.) 

“Up from Georgia.”— 


Frank L. Stanton. (D. 
Appleton & Co., $1 net.) 


“ Hazel Pierce."—William A. Ilo. (A. Hograve 


“ With Force and Arms.”"+Howard R. Gatié (J. 
S. Ogilvie Publishing Company, $r:) 
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From Infancy 
to 18 years 


all articles for children 
can be found here in 
the greatest variety and 
at the most economical 
prices. 






Our New Fall 


Catalogue 


“describes over 2,000 
articles—over 1,000 of 
which are illustrated— 
for the complete 


Outfitting 


of Boys, Girls and Infants, 
sent for 4 cents postage. 





| 


We have no branch stores—No agents. 
Correspondence receives prompt attention, 


Address Dept. 18 
60-62 W. 23d St., NEW YORK 





MDARKENING 
CLOUDS 


To the Widow and Children, 
the future seems dark with 
clouds, if the bread-winner dies 
without making provision for 
his family. A Life Policy in the 
Travelers Insurance Company 
provides support and shelter, and 
is frequently the means of reliev- 
ing temporary embarrassment, or 
taking care of the mortgage on 
the house. 

You cannot afford to neglect the 
safeguards of the Travelers In- 
surance Company’s Life Policies. 

The Accident Policies of the 
Travelers guarantee a weekly in- 
come in case of disability from 
accident. There are other im- 
portant benefits. 

Agents in every town; or write 
for interesting literature. 
THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 
(FOUNDED 1863.) 








The “Best” Light 


isa portable 100 candle power light cost- 
ing only 2cts. per week. Makes and burns 
its own gas. Brighter than electricity or 
ag lene and cheaper than kerosene. Ne 

NoGrease. No Odor. Over 100 styles. 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE “BEST” LIGHT CO. 
92 E. 5th Street, CANTON, OHIO, 


1 Print My Own Cards 


* Circulars, Newspaper. Press @S, Larger 








“ Westwind Songs.”—Arthur Upson. (Edmund 
D. Brooks, Minneapolis, $0.75 net.) 


size, #18. Money saver. Big profits 
printing for others. Type-setting easy, 
ruls sent. Write for catalog, presses, 


type, paper. &c., to factory. 
THE PRESS co., Meriden, Conn. 
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“Love of Great Men and other Essays.”—Sal- 
varona. (Mystic River Book Company, Boston ; 
dark brown velour, $1.50.) 

“Glimpses of China and Chinese Homes.”— 
Edward S. Morse. (Little, Brown & Co., $1.50 
net.) 

“ Barbara Ladd.”—Charles G. D. Roberts. (L. 
C. Page & Co., $1.50.) 

“The Spiritual Outlook."—Willard Chamber- 
lain Selleck. (Little, Brown & Co., $1.) 

“The Whirlwind.”— Rupert Hughes. (Lothrop 
Publishing Company, $1.50.) 

“The Splendid Idle Forties.".—Gertrude Ather- 
ton. (The Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 

“ The Romance of an Old Fool.”—Roswell Field. 
{William S. Lord, Evanston, II.) 





CURRENT POETRY. 
The Mellow, Hazy Days. 


By BISHOP JOHN LANCASTER SPALDING. 

Just appointed by President Roosevelt a member of the 
Anthracite Strike Commission, 
0 glorious Autumn woods, whose myriad hues 
Uplight the face of earth with richer glow 
Than may be seen when Spring's sweet flowers 
blow, 

And wear the jeweled crown of pearly dews! 
How tender, pure the thoughts which you infuse 
Into the soul, bringing the long-ago 
With all its memories of joy and wo, 
Until the vision the whole heart subdues ! 


So soon the mellow, hazy days shall die ; 

The frost shall crisp your many-tinted leaves, 

And howling blasts with all their glory fly, 

And you shall stand like one whom death bereaves, 

With outstretched trembling hands to the dark 
sky, 

Which gives no sign however much he grieves. 





The Highlands, Cape Cod. 

By ANNIE WELD EDSON Macy. 
Crouched, tiger-wise, above the centuries’ prey 
Of ships and men, of merchantry and pelf, 

It lures and broods beneath its sandy shelf 
This piteous wreckage, crumbling to decay. 
It sweeps the sea with sullen, half-mad eye 


Dreaming of thundering waves and shrieking sky 


And ships that shattered at its feet shall lie 
Rent by the storm, as mercilessas itself. 


The shore rang loud with flood-tide yesternoon ; 
And I, who plodded in the heat and glare 
Chanced on this piece of silver, lying bare 

Upon the wimpling sands beneath the dune. 
Square-shapen, battered, still it bore full plain 
The three Herculean pillars of old Spain, 

And straightway, working magic in my brain, 
The passing trade-ships melted into air; 


Vanished the noon-tide—in the after-glow 

Of purpling sunset, jeweled with a star, 

Glided a caravel, with gleaming spar. 

The carven prow advancing sure and slow. 

The captain’s warning tones rang loud and clear ; 
Paled, as he gazed, the roystering buccaneer ; 
The swart, rude sailors crossed themselves in fear, 
And quaking, murmured, “Dios! Malabar!” 


—In September Atlantic Monthly. 


A Falling Star. 
E. ScoTrT O'CONNOR. 
Though Meaven leaving, not dim it grows, 
But light across the darkness throws; 
In beauty falling, like a soul 
That, soaring high, has missed its goal, 
But through its loss in its own night 
Of sacrifice has given light. 
—In October Bookman. 








EDUCATIONAL NOTICE. 
tL erder to more! extensively advertise their Schooljithe 
B ITISH-AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, Rochester, N. Y., will give the readers 
of Lirerary DiGEst a course in book-keeping free, the 
— expense to them being the cost of Instruction Papers 
postage. Write to them. 
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the (GORHAM Co. 


Silversmiths 


invite attention to an early Fall Exhibition 
of their latest productions in Sterling Silver 





including a number of new single pieces in 


MARTELE and ATHENIC representing 
the highest standards of contemporary design 
and individual workmanship. 


bE dee-es always unsurpassed stock of copy- 
righted patterns in Tableware, Knives, 

Forks and Spoons; Dinner, Tea and Lunch- 
eon Sets; Centre Pieces, Loving Cups, Vases, 
Desk Fittings, Toilet Necessaries, etc., has been 
greatly augmented and affords the widest 


possible range in the selection of Wedding 
and other Gifts of Occasion. 


The GORHAM Co 





Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 


BROADWAY & ioth STREET, and 21-23 MAIDEN LANE 














is worthless without a perfectly 
reliable movement—a poor case 
ruins a good movement—does not 
properly protect it. Every 


ACCURATE-TO-THE-SECOND 


Dueber-Hampden 
Watch 


is made in our factory—movement, 
case and all—and consequently 


We Guarantee in Every Particular 
as we have been doing for years. 


Your dealer can supply you. Write us 
for ‘‘ Guide to Watch Buyers,’’ /ree. 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS 


42 South Street, Canton, Ohio. 
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Little Indian Collars 


ARE PERFECT PITTING 














Clement {Brogt: 26 inches 
Same Style wom : ae 
$ \ Front, nches 
Alani | Back, 2 inches 


See that this 
trade-mark is on 





all Collars and 
Cuffs you buy. 


Buy Little Indian Collars at 
your furnishing store and get 
one of our Indian pictures, ready 
for framing, without advertise- 
ments, at same time. 


H.C. CURTIS &,€O., 
431 River St., TROY, N Y. 
Catalogue free on application, 
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Health and Comfort 


much coal, 
warm your 
home uni- 
formly and 
healthfully, 
and do a- 
way with 
dust, coal 


gases and 
all drudgery by installing 


Hot Water or Steam 


Now s — gy - angry erected in old 
homes wi ye? M - ymcaes the 
house. Send for i le boo! 


AMERICAN RADIATOR Ta 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers a 
and AMERICAN Radiators OetcAco 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Humming. —“ How is your apiary ?” 

“Humming! "—Smart Set. 

A Case of Doubt.—FIRST OFFICE-Boy.—“ Does 
der ‘ boss ’ seem to like yer?” 

SECOND OFFICE-Boy.—“ Well, either that or he 
don’t know how to swear.”—Puck 


No Cause for Alarm.—THE ARTIST: “ I con- 
fess I have studied Rembrandt a great deal, but I 
hope it isn’t too evident.” 

THE SITTER: “ Evident! My dear sir! Not in the 
slightest degree.”"—rooklyn Life. 

Such a Waste.— ‘‘ Mrs. B1zzy :1 am so sorry to 
hear that your wife has been throwing the crock 
ery at you again, Casey. Where did she hit you?” 

CASEY: ‘*Faith, ma-am! That’s what Oi do be 
afther complainin’ av. "Twas a whole set av 
dishes broke to pieces an’ she niver hit me wanst.” 
—Brooklyn Life. 








A Joke on the Author,—An author—for ob- 
vious reasons he would not care to have his name 
used—recently had acall froma friend who was 
about to start on a journey. 

“I wish I had something good to read on the 
train,” remarked the friend. 

“Have you read my last book?” asked the 
author. 

“No,” answered the friend. “ What is it—ro- 
mance or humor?” 

“ It’s supposed to be humor,” laughed the author, 
“and I don’t mind giving you a copy on an adver- 
tising basis.” 

“ What’s that?” asked the friend. 








The Best Fire-escape 


is precaution against fire. Dumping hot 
ashes into rickety cans or barrels is a 
menace to safety. 

Witt’s Corrugated Can is fire-proof. 
Made of galvanized steel. Close fitting 
lid prevents wind scattering ashes. 
Safest, strongest, best ash and garbage 
can made. 

Sold by house furnishing and hardware dealers and 
The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. K, Cincinnati, 0. 





“ Why, all you got to do is to laugh and chuckle 
while you're reading it,and hold it so the other 
people on the car can see what the book is that 
you find so diverting. That’s the best kind of ad- 
vertising a book can have.” 

“I'll try it,” said the friend, and he took the 
book. 

Of course, this was all said in fun, and it was so 
understood, but, as the friend rolled along on the 
parlor-car, it occurred to him that the humorous 
possibilities of the situation were not entirely ex- 
hausted. Soit happened that the author received 
the following telegram, sent from a way-station: 

“Don’t want book on terms quoted.”—ELLIOTT 
FLOWER. in October Lippincott’s Magazine. 








Coming Events. 








October 27-November 1.—Convention of the Na- 
tional Ex-Slave Mutual Relief, Bounty, and 
Pension Association at Vicksburg, Miss. 

October 30-November 6.—Convention of the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Missionary Society at Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


November 1 ae meeting of Locomotive En- 
i 


gineers, Firemen, and Trainmen of Railway 
Organizations at Springfield, Mass. 


November 11.—Convention of the Knights of La- 
bor General Assembly at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


November 11-13.—Convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association at New Orleans, La. 


November 11-15.—Chrysanthemum Society of 
America Show at Chicago, 
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Robinson Thermal Bath Co., 7641 Jefierson St., Toledo, 0. 


of our Medical 
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MEDICAL ADVICE WITHOUT CHARGE 

To All Patrons of the Robinson Bath Cabinet. 
One of the best phasis ians in the country has charge 
partment, and the results that are 
being obtained by using our 
cabinet in the treatment of 
rheurrstism, blood, liver, kid- 
ney, ome, — all chronic dis- 
eases a ly marvelous. 
Special medi eal advice is 
~~ in every case,and thus 
results are obtain- 
able by the users of our 
cabinets. Write a BL for 


ticulars. We want good mel 








Current Events. 





Foreign. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


October 14.—A battle is reported in progress be- 
tween the government troops and the revo- 
lutionists near La Victoria, Venezuela. 

The Venezuelan Government vacates Caracas 
and is at present without a definite capital. 
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Linen Underwear 
Which Wears Well. 
We Guarantee It 


to wear to your satisfaction or return 
your money. ‘‘Natural’’ linen and 
bleached white; the first wears the 
better, if the color—a soft buff— 
suits you; comfort and cost the same. 


Send For Free Samples 
of both fabrics and our convincing book— 
mailed free — it explodes the ‘‘ wool for 
warmth ’’ theory in short order. 
Sold by the best dealers or direct by 
THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO. 


334 Mechanic Street, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 








The Warmest Garments For The Coldest Days 


FROST KING AND FROST QUEEN 
CHAMOIS VESTS 
Tailor-Made ~ 


These Vests are made of Chamois, the best 
cold resister known. Far superior to woven 
sabeice. Will protect the chest, throat and 


Perfect- iiting— Comfortable and Helpful. 

Frost King Chamois Vests for men, made of 
chamois, flannel inside, $3.00 each. 

Frost Queen Chamois Vests for women, 
made of chamois, covered with red, blue, 
green, brown, black or z tan flannel, $3. 00 each. 

Children’s sizes, $2.25. 

Your druggist should have them. If not, 
send us his name with $3.00 and we wil! sup- 
ply you, express prepaid. Write for free de- 
acriptive booklet. 


BAUER & BLACK, 267 25th Street, Chieago, U. 8. A. 
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KARE M ENIZ 


Has the name ‘‘ Krementz’”’ stamped on the back, showing 
whether solid or plate, as our plate outwears some 
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aeonen guaranteed. 
ae Fares Booklet CARD! STYLE 
. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Derr. 206, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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100 CARDS © 30° 
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solid buttons. Beware of imitations. You get a new one 
without charge in case a genuine Krementz button is 
MacDonald-Heyward Co., damaged from any cause. Special styles for ladies’ Shirt 

Waists and Children’s 
1127 Broadway, New York City Dresses. Sold by all jewel- 

ers. _ The Story of a Col- 
Fine Watch and Clock Repairing, for Button frec on request. 

Diamond Jewelry Remounted. 

Also Finest Grades of Art Stationery. 





KREMENTZ & CO., 
63 CHESTNUT ST., NEWARK, N. J. 
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October 15.—After-a two days’ battle near La 
Victoria, President Castro and his troopsare 
reported surrounded by a superior force of 
revolutionists; the government forces lose 
about 500 men killed. 


October 16.--The battle near La Victoria is re- 
sumed. 


October 18.—After seven days of terrible fight- | 


ing near La Victoria, the Venezuelan revolu- 


tionist, General Mendoza, with 9,000 men, re- | 


treats; the losses are said to be 3,oo0in killed 
and wounded. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS 


October 13.—The situation in Macedonia grows 
worse. 

The American generals in London are the 
guests of King Edward at a luncheon given 
in honor of Lord Kitchener, 

A new revolution, led by General Deschamps, 
has broken out in the Dominican Republic, 


October 14.—The International Court of Arbitra- 
tion at The Hague decides the Pious Fund 
claims case in favor of the United States. 


October 15.—The treaty ceding the Danish West 
Indies to the United States passes its first 
reading in the Landsthing, at Copenhagen, 
by a close vote. 

Bulgarian advices report the destruction of 
several Christian villages in Macedonia and 
the massacre of all the inhabitants by Turk- 
ish troops. 


October 16.—The British Parliament reassem- 
bles. John O’Donnell shakes his fist in Pre- 
mier Balfour’s face during a debate in the 
House of Commons; Mr. O’Donnell is sus- 
pended. 


General Firmin and other revolutionary lead- 
ers in Haiti embark on the United States 
cruiser Cizzc/nnati, and sail trom Cape Hai- 
tien for St. Marc. 

Chancellor von Biilow warns the German 
Reichstag against insisting upon too high 
tariff rates. 


October 17.—Archhishop Guidi leaves Rome for 
Marseilles, where he will take a steamer for 
Manila. 


Commander Mason, of the Cincinnati, reports 
that the Haitien revolution is practically 
ended. 

Earl Roberts, the commander-in-chief of the 
British army, accepts the invitation of the 
American generals now in London to visit 
America. 


October 18.—The British punitive expedition 
under Colonel Swayne, in Somaliland, en- 
gages with the Mad Mullah; the British 
suffer severely. 

The Boer generals leave Berlin for England, 
having secured $75,000 in Germany for the 
Boer relief fund. 


October 19.--Mass-meetings to protest against 
Turkish misrule in Macedonia are held in 
Sofia and Philippopolis, Bulgaria. 


Domestic. 


October 13.—J. P. Morgan confers with President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Root on the coal 
Strike situation, 

Sir Michael Herbert, the new ambassadcr from 
Great Britain, presents his credentials to 
President Roosevelt. 

October 14.— The coal operators offer to submit 
the questions at issue in the coal regions to 
a commission to be named by the President, 
but President Mitchell, of the Mine Workers’ 
Union, declines to indicate what course he 
would pursue in reference to the proposition. 

Attorney-General Knox speaks before the 
Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce on trusts. 

Henry L, Wilson, United States minister to 
Chile, is appointed minister to Greece, to suc- 
ceed Charles S. Francis, resigned ; and John 
B. Jackson, secretary of embassy at Berlin, 
is nade minister to Chile. 

October 16.—The coal strike is settled. President 
Roosevelt names a commission of six arbi- 
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Perfect Scrap Book ? 


The best book for busy men. Also ministers, doctors, 
lawyers, students, housewives and others who need to 
file memoranda, recipes, and the like where they may 
be seen and got at when wanted. They quickly become 
astorehouse ofinformation. Plain business-like covers 
as Well as ornamental bindings. The Holiday edition 
makes a beautiful as well as useful present, $1.00. Also 
fine editions at $1:25 and $1.50. College edition 
$2.00. Library edition, $3.00. All improved 
wide back allowing flat opening ‘and non-bulg- 
ing. Portfolio for private correspondence, 20c. 
Pocket wallet, 25c. 
All up-to-date stationers sell them, or by mafl on receipt 
of price ex. paid, Illustrated price list sent on request, 


The Perfect Scrap Book Co_, Dept. R. 395 B’dwy, New York 














She Globe“Wernicke Co. 


51-03 Fedecal Sty Berton CINCINNATI, 324,228 Wabash five. Chicago. 





Small enough for twenty 
books or large enough for 
twenty thousand, is the 


Globe “Wernicke 
‘*Elastic’”’ 
Bookcase 


Fitted with perfection 

roller-bearing dust-proof 

doors. Ask for catalog 
102-K, 

















SAVINGS FOR BOOK BUYERS 
(0-OPERATION 


Do you want to make your book money_purchase double value? : 

you want to keep posted on all new books and books at special prices? 
Do you want to subscribe for periodicals or newspapers at wholesale rates? 
Do you want to save 50 per cent. on all your stationery and engreving ? 
If you do—join our Association; become one of our many thousand members—~and you will be placed in a 
position to save money on your purchases. We supply to our members all the books of all the publishers, 
whether fiction, history, scientific or anything else. We keep you posted on all new publications and offer you in 
our various catalogues thousands of titles at a price lower than any other bookseller could attempt to sell them for, 
We issue Five Catalogues each year and send them to all of our members. 


Fall Catalogue and Periodical List Now Ready. 
Large Illustrated Holiday Catalogue Ready November 15th. 


SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP OFFER. 
If you are a book-buyer we wan’t you to join us ; we are organized for the book-buyer’s benefit. With a view 
2 our membership by five thousand new members Before December 25th we make the following very 
iberal offer : 
We will send you a Five-Year Certificate of Membership in our Association upon receipt of fifty cents, This 
charge is made simply to pay postage on catalogues issued from time to time. There are no other dues or assess- 
ments. If you want to know more about us, send for a prospectus. Remit to 


THE CO-OPERATIVE BOOK AND SUPPLY ASS'N, 41 East 21st St., New York, N. Y. 
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or definite time guarantee paid. Give 
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A Mental Savings Bank’ 


ry 
Filing Cabinet “a= 


The most convenient device for filing and classifying clippin 
illustrations, manuscripts, etc. It is the acme of simplicity a 
ready reference and a stimulus to the busy man by reason of 
the accuracy and facility with which memoranda are preserved 
and referred to. 

The Card Index Rerum gives a valuable cross reference to 
your library or manuscript and permits the use of any known 
method of classification. : 


BRINGS ORDER OUT OF CHAOS 
8. Lacy: ex-Comptroller Currency, Pres, 

Bankers’ National ank, Chicago: 

“I do not hesitate to commend the Library Filing CaLinet to 
anyone in search of a good and satisfactory filing device. It ig 
an invaluable aid in the orderly arrangement of the many eli 
pings one is obliged to preserve and it certainly fills a long-felt 
want. I wish that I had had it twenty years ago.” 

Desk Top or Upright Cabinets furnished in all sizes and 
styles. Prices $7.50 and upwards, shipped prepaid on ap- 
proval. Return at our expense if not satisfactory. 

ices and literature. 


Send for gatal . pri 
The Library Filing Cabinet 6o., Title & Trust Bldg. Chicago 











BIND YOUR MAGAZINES. 
WEIS Binper -39C, 


A perfect, permanent or tem- 
porary binder, .artistically cov- 
ered in Dark Green Vellum de 
Luxe, tastefully stamped side 
and back. The Weis Binder holds 
six copies of Century, Harper's, 
Scribner’s,. Review of Reviews, 
McClure’s, Munsey, Cosmopoli- 
tan, Leslie’s, Pearson’s and 
Strand ; 35 cents. Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 12 copies, 70 cents. For 
sale at stationers’ or from us at 
same price prepaid. 


THE WEIS BINDER CO., 


130 La Grange St.,Toledo,Ohio 














_ SPECIAL OFFER to the 
readers of The Literary Digest. 


FRE Good for 30 days. 


A Beautiful Imported China Tea Set (56 pieces), or Toilet 
Set, Parlor Lamp, Clock, Watch, and many other articles 
too numerous to mention, FREE with club order of 
20 lbs, of our New Crop Tea. 60c. a Ib., or 20 lbs. of Great 
American Baking Powder, 45c.alb. Thisadvertisement 
must accompany order by mail or at store, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 
P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 


FLORIDA SUNSHINE—“°o? Board for sen- 


sible people, at reason- 
able rates. Hotel Verona, Avon Park Fla, 
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trators to pass upon the points in dispute be- | 
tween the coal operators and the miners. 

The executive boards of the United Mine 
Workers in the three anthracite coal districts 
at Wilkesbarre call a convention of the 
miners to meet in that city on Monday next, 
and unanimously recommend that the Presi- 
dent’s commission be accepted and the strike 
declared off. 

October 17.—President Roosevelt receives a let- 
ter from President Mitchell of the mine 
workers, accepting the arbitration proposal, 
defending the miners’ union, and attacking 
the operators. 

October 18,—President Roosevelt issues an order 
warning all federal officeholders that the law 
regarding political contributions must be 
strictly obeyed, 

The annual report of Frank P. Sargent, com- 
missioner-general of immigration, is made 
public. 


October 19.—The report of the commissioner of 
education is made public at Washington. 


CHESS. 
{All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’] 

THE LITERARY DIGEST FIRST 
PROBLEM TOURNEY. 
Problem 747. 

LXV. MOTTO: “ Nina.” 


Black—Nine Pieces. 
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White— Twelve Pieces. 
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White mates in two moves. 
Problem 748. 


LXVI. MoTTo: 


Black—Nine Pieces. 


“Congemino.” 
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White—Fourteen Pieces. 
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White mates in two moves. 
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5S Strong Points 


Bar - Lock Typewriter 


Send for Catalogue and full infor- 
mation to 


COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG. CO. 
49 West 1l6th St., New York City 











A New and Important Contribution to the 
Literature on Marriage 


The Lost 
Wedding Ring 


By CORTLAND MYERS, D.D. 


Nine helpful talks discussing the entire sub- 
ject of marriage. The book aims to show 
husbands, wives, and sweethearts the way to 
lasting happiness in married life. 


l. Marriage Not a Failure 
il. Marriage Not a Necessity 
itl. Broken Promises 
IV. Clandestine Escapades 
V. The Kingly Husband 
Vi. Queen of the Home 
Vil. Commercial Matrimony 
Vill. Strong as Death 
IX. Conservative and Destructive Forces 


(Send for Circular) 
16mo, Cloth, 75 Cts., Net. By Mail, 80 Cts. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 











A GOOD POSITION and a large 
salary always @wait an expert 
Book-Keeper, We teach you 


“a book-keeping thoroughly by 
Al r a Pl NG mail, and make absolutely no 
charge for tuition until we place 


you in a paying position. Ifyou 


' AUC H T wish to better yourself, w rite for 
our guararitee offer and our 


FREE book. COMMERCIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Drawer .5D Rochester, N. Y¥. 
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HURCH CUSHIONS. vii" 


cushions which do not pack down nor harbor dust and ver 
min. Send for catalogues of Ezybed Mattresses,Cushions,ete. 


THE A. A, BOHNERT CO., DEPT. G, CINCINNATI, 0. 














SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 


IN DIVID J AL Why do you permit a custom at the com- 
muni 


union table which you would not tolerate 
n your own home? We will send a 
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list of over 1500 churches where our 
OMmMUnIO Individual Communion Cups are Wee 
used. Trial outfit free toany church, ese 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Dept. L, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Pears’ 


is not only the best soap 
for toilet and bath but also 
for shaving. Pears was 
the inventor of shaving- 
stick soap. 


Established over 170 years. 












Oats Cleaner 


For Stable Use 
No power required. A: 
Gecner that takes yp my Hy = 
spout from bin above, 
REMOVES DIRT SEEDS 
AND ALL FOREIGN MATTER 
and delivers clean, pure oats, thereby pre- 
venting sickness and disease. (Will re- 
move one bushel of foul matter from 25 to 
oats.) Over 


80 bushels of best white 
19,000 in general use, 9 


’ ‘ - 
Sent on approval. Cost noth. 
Sing to try it. We pay freight. 
Write at once for prices, literature, etc. 


SPER OATS CLEANER CO. 
KASS Wabash Ave., Chicago. — 





























NO SPAVINS => 


The worst possible spavin can be cured in 
45 minutes. Ringbones, Curbs and Spliots 
just as quick. Not painful and never has 
failed, etailed information about this 
new method sent free to horse owners, 

Write today. Ask for pamphlet No. 709 
| Fleming Bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 























Problem 749. 


LXVII. Motto: “ A dash for the pole,” 


Black—Six Pieces. 
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W hite—Twelve Pieces. 


Married 
Man and Woman 


SHOULD READ 


“SEXOLOGY” 


by Prof. William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., 
Professor Gynecology Eastern College; late 
Professor, Wills’ Hospital; Professor, Medico- 
Chirurgical Hospital and College, Philadelphia 

The book discusses the important subject of 
Sexology with a potency which. appeals to the 
good sense and judgment of those who seek the 
truth. It contains special chapters on when and 
how to advise son and daughter. 

The main cause of unhappiness, ill health, 


’ sickly children and divorce, is admitted by phy- 
38 :1R2; 4p P1Q; p2P4; Bapkr PP; sicians and shown by court records to be leas 
rR1p4;3P3p;4K28;8. rance of the laws of self and sex. 


White mates in three moves 


Problem 750. 


LXVIII. MoTTo: “ New Era.” 
Black—Eight Pieces. 
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6Dividends 


Payable Semi-Annually 
Are Guaranteed 





The Man or Woman 
with money toinvest cannot do better than to 
send at once for the prospectus of the O. L. 
CHASE WESTERN MERCANTILE Co., the thir 
largest mail order house in the world. 

Thereis Money in the Mail Order Business 
A block of 6 per cent guaranteed preferred stock carrying 
a bonus of 50 percent common stock in this money mak- 
ing institution is offered for sale. This proposition is 
sure to interest you. Write at once for full details. 
©, L. Chase Western Mercantile (o,, Kansas (ity, No. 











TO INVESTORS. 


Money invested in Sheep and Cattle in Montana is safe 
and pays 30 per cent. A smali investment now grows into 
tank flock in few years. Write for particulars. MON- 
TANA CO-OPERATIVE RANCH CO., Great Falls, Montana. 








i Can Sell Your Real Estate 


no matter where it is. Send description, state price and 
learn how. Est. '96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 


W. M. Ostrander, 1797 N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia 
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24 Years the Standard of Excellence | 


JAEGER POROUS WOOLENS 


Only Truc Sanitary Underv car 
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W hite—Ten Pieces. 
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White mates in three moves 


Solution of Tourney Problems. 


No. 735. LIT: K—B8 
No. 736. LIV.: No solution. 


Author’s Key : Q—B6. Cooked by Q—Kt s. 





No. 737. LV. Author’s Key: Q—Q sq. 
Second solution : 


Kt—Kt 7 R—B 3 ch R—Q 3, mate 
pcsoaial s rat ts 
K—K 4 K—Q 4 
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Sent bostpaid on receipt of $1. 
Write for description and table of contents—free. 


Puritan Publishing Company, 
537 Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Stop Snoring! 


It is terribly annoying to others, and very 
injurious to voureald Snorers are mout 
breathers.thus rendering them keenly suscept- 
ible to throat, lung, nasal and mouth diseases, 
Sleeping with open mouth is a cause of facial 
distortion and wrinkles, You can stopsnoring 
absolutely and at once by the use of a scien- 
tific and simple device named “‘Snor-O-Dont,”’ 
No medicine. Correspondence confidential 
in plain sealed envelope. Address, 


SNOR-O-DONT,D3 
Box 412, Long Beach, Californie. 
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BE YOUR OWN CHIROPODIST 

We have a handsome 2- e illustrated booklet on *“* How to 
have > f Healthy, Shapely Feet,’’ which we will mail to any 
address for a 2c wane. Bunions« AN be cured. The booklet 
tells you how todoitin your own home without cutting and 
without the slightest inconvenience. it also tells about the 
prevention and removal of corns, ingrowing toe nails and the 
treatment of all kinds of foot troubles. FOOT REMEDY 
OO., Suite 580, 59 Dearbern &t., Chicago, 


Ea SAVE meat oo" FUEL 


Rochester Radiator Co. 40 Furnace St. Rochester, N.Y. 











To All Who Suffer from SPINAL DEFORMITIES 







ounces where others weigh pounds. 


Mr. P. B. Sheldon, of curvature of the 


as not to evidence that a support 


for free booklet and letters from 
those who know from experience 


blank. Don’t wait. 


I am permanently cured of weak 
Philo Burt Co ’s appliance. Previous 


for your appliances, they are so ligh 
80 easily. 


PHILO BURT MFG, CO., - 


85 per cent cheaper than the old methods. 100 per cent better. Weighs 


‘oung, none tbo old to be elieved. We offer the only Scientific Appliance ever 
invented for the relief and cure of this unsightly condition ; cured the inventor, 


Throw Away the Cumbersome and Costly Plaster-of-Paris and Sole-Leather Jackets 
Our appliance is light in weight, durable, and conforms to the body 
scientific anatomical principles, and is truly a godsend to ali sufferers 


from spinal troubles, male or female. We also make Scientifie Appli- 
ances i. protruding abdomen, weak back, stooping shoulders. Send 


ISFACTION GUARANTEED. Write to-day for measurement 





to stand on my feet, after wearing it for six weeks I could walk with crutches. 
To-day | can doas much work asany able-bodied man. I cannot say too much 


Mr. Liat writes above after «l« years’ experience, the 
latter two he has worn no brace or support whatever. 







For Men, Women and Children ; none too 


spine of THIRTY YEARS’ standing. 


is worn. It is constructed on strictly 


physicians, physical instructors, and 
of our wonderful appliances. SAT- 


and deformed spine by the use of the 
to procuring the appliance 1 was unable 


tand comfortable and can be removed 
GEO LIST, Wesleyville, Pa. 


- 84 Tenth &St., Jamestown, N.Y. 
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r—eeeln FEED GENERATOR == 
Makes Night Light 


The MODERN way of lighting 
every sort of building, anywhere, 


“A satisfactory solution of one of the man 
problems of country life.” " 
—Rev. Geo, E. Quarts, St. Austin’s School. 


Write for free booklets, 
J. B. Colt & Co., 21 Barclay St., Dept. T., New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
Makers of Acetylene Apparatus and Stereopticons 
Pee 


SHADE 
ROLLER 
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FREE! “ "aca? FREE! 


THE MODERN ASTROLOCY PUB. CO., 
$00 Netsapeiias Building, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 











Dr. RIVARD’S FLESH PRODUCING TREAT- 

MENT for women guaranteed to increase 

your Weight 15 epee. 5 Neck, acme. 
bea ded. 


shoulders 
moderate cost. Quick, sure, safe. Nok. 
ing like it ever offe before. Send 2c 

rticulars in plain envel- 
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WHY BE 


THIN ? oy ney . IVARD Co., Detroit, Mich 








WALL STREET IN HISTORY 


Its history from 1647 down to the present 
with chapters on: Original Site; Gradual 
Development, 1647-1774; Revolution; Po- 
litical, Social Importance, 1774-1830; The 
Great Money Center, 1830-present times. 
By Marrua J. Lams. 4to, 95 pp. Illus- 
trated, $2.00. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., N. ¥. 











BACK NUMBERS OF DIGESTS WANTED 


For copies of THe LiTrerRaRy Diaest, whole num- 
bers 1 to 27 and Indexes for Vols. 1, 7, 16, 18 and 20, 
forwarded to us at once, we will pay 10 cents per 
copy. Publishers, Tae Literary Dieest, 30 Lafa- 
yette Place, New York City. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
“WESTERN COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


OXFORD, 





OHIO. 


Beautiful and healthful location, one 
hour from Cincinnati, on Monon and 
Vandalia Express routes. Full Clas 
sical courses and many electives ; 
Large Faculty and non-resident lec 
turers, Campus of 65 acres; and 
Special attention to physical culture. 
Forty-seventh year began Sept. 11, 
1901. Number limited. Address 


LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., President 
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Other variations depend on those given. 

Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; the 
Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans; 
F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. Barry, 
Boston; A. c. Vhite, New York City ; K. Kentino, 
Newark, N. J.; J. C. J. Wainwright, ” Somerville, | 
Mass.; the Hon, Tom M. ‘Tayior, Franklin, Tex.; 
pa Burke, Philadelphia ; “Malvern,” Melrose, | 
Mass.; O. C. Pitkin, Syracuse, ng Y.; A. G. Mass- | 
mann, Newark, N. J.; W. W. . Randolp »h-Macon | 
System, Lynchburg, Va. W. J. F erris, Chester, 
Pa.; T. Hilgers, Union Hill, me bt 2. 5s 
Manning, Almo, Ky. 

735, 736: “ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; the 
Rev. S. M. Morton, D.D., Rongnam, hit: W. L. 
Grogan, Sweetwater, Tex.; Walker, Bloom- 
ington, Ill.; T. O. B., Fonidie va. H, A. Seller, 
Denver. 

735, 736, 738: The Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; 

G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Can. 

736: Dr. T. B. Turnbaugh, Bloomfield, Mo. | 
737, 738: J. P. Burdeck, Brooklyn. j 
“A good position; but .un- | 
economical "—G. D.; “ A good ‘semi-waiter,’ of | 
sterling construction "—H. W. B.; “Good; con- 
ra perfect ”"—.K K.; “ Tame in action "—J.C. 


Comments (735): 


(738): “Does not rank with the best ”"—G. D.; 
“Very novel and original”"—H. W. B.; “ Rather 
pretty ; but too many duals”—k. K.; “ Cvlorless 
— but strong and novel in conc eption "—J.C 

Rat ; “Key well hidden "—W. W. S. 

In aan - those reported, T. H., got 731, 734; 
oe. ih + ¥ {.. 731; the Rev. P. D. Thompson, 
East 5 farket, Md., 733- 





The American Chess-Weekly. 


We have received the first number of a new ven- | 
ture in Chess-literature, which we hope will prove 
successful. Emil Kemeny is not only a distin- 
guished Chess-player, but one of the best analysts 
in the world of Chess. His Knowledge of the} 
game is profound, and his “ comments” ona game 
are always of great value to the student of Chess. 
The American Chess-Weekly, edited by Mr. 
Kemeny, in its first number, gives three games 


tions, two problems, an end-game position, and 
general news of interest. The price is only five 
cents a copy. 


Chess-Nuts. 


EMMANUEL LASKER, Champion of the World, 
arrived in New York City last week. 


Match between New York and Pennsylvania shows 
that 428 games have been finished: New York, | 
206% ; Pennsylvania, 221%. 

Checkmate, edited by J. H. Graham, has come to 
life again. It is greatly improved. Otto Wurz- 
burg is the Problem-Editor. 





KLI PS ou u Bale’: Pittsfield, Mass 





by Martins, with notes and diagrams of posi- | 


THE latest score in the great Correspondence | 








LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS 


There Is Not A 
Business In The World 
not profitably susceptible to a knowledge of 
practical advertising. The market is always 
open and the opportunities are always on hand 
for advertisement-writers, re is nota city 
or town—not a calling or business—but must do 
advertising of some kind. 

“Pace-Davis Mew” are in demand bétati 
Pace-Davis Graduates are known to know the 
business, that is why they earn from $25.00 
to $100.00 PER WEEK. That is why this Original 
School has always been the biggest, best and 
most subst tion of it's kind in the 
world. We teach you the business BY MAIL— 
thoroughly, practically. Our 64 Page Prospec- 
tus will tell youall. PAGE-DAVIS-CO. 
Suite 31 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


















THE ORIGINAL SCHOOL | 








STORY- -WRITING 


and Journalism taught by mail. 

MSS. criticised, edited ; sold on 
commission. Send for free book- 
let, **Writing for Profit ;” tells 
how to succeed as writer. 


| National Press Association, 101 Baldwin Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools, Wm. 0, Pratt, Mgr, 


LEARN SHORTHAND BY MAIL! 
Easily and speedily learned. Positions await proficients. 


Terms easy and low. Address B. 8. BARRETT, BROWNE’S 
BU stdmnncmnsnaad COLLEGE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


~ PERSONAL MAGNETISM _ 


and Self-Control developed through ‘ Psychic 
Power,”’ a quarterly magazine. Send 10 cents 
| for sample copy. WM. A. BARNES, Private 
Instructor, 505 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ANT) 




















Is a hobby followed with 
STAMP COLLECTIN pleasure and profit by 
thousands of intelligent 
persons, Free copy of Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp News, 
telling all about it, sent upon request. Mekeel-Re ~dfleld 
Severn Co., 198 Greene Street, New > ork City. 











TOUR OF THE ORIENT 


Egypt, the Nile, Holy Land, Syria, Turkey, Greece 
+¢ * rw italy. Select party. Unexcelled Arrange 
ments. Twenty-second Season. 


Dr. mad Mrs. H. S. 5. Paine, Glens 5 Falls, N. Y. 


EGYP Sel 











and the Orient. Select 
private party sails in February. Most 
complete arrangements for leisure, com- 
fort, rest, and pleasure. A. A. ANDRIDGE, Ph.D., 
| Cincinnati, oO. 


HAIR DYEING COMB 


Latest sensation; produces any shade by simpiy combing, 
without staining the scalp; harmless, durabie, undetectable. 
Write for particulars, Dept. P. KARL GERSTNER, 88 
4th Avense, New York. 








there is across its face 
the limit line, stamped 


in INDELIBLE INK and 
EMBOSSED by the 
«PROTECTOGRAPH” 
Used EXCLUSIVELY In all dep’ts of 
U. 8. Treasury. 
Bend for booklet “ Seal of Security.” 
G.W.Todd & Co. 9 Exshanes 8 
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What *“* The Century” is— 
Wherein It Differs from 
Every other Reference 
Work—How it Has Su- 
perseded Them All. 


IGHTEEN years ago work was first begun on 
E what is now The entury Dictionary and 
Cyclopedia and Atlas. Between 1888 and 
i891 a portion was published in six volumes , Al- 
though « large part « f the matter in these volumes 
as en-yc opedic in its nature, they were published 
ander the simple ttle of ‘* The Century Diction- 
wy,” the fu.| title being reserved for the completed 
work In 18.4 an additional portion appeared 
ander the title of “‘ The Century ( yclopedia of 
Names.’ ‘Ihe matter in this was entirely encyclo- 
ic. This portion alone contained in the neigh- 
hood of 50,000 titles, as large a number as is to 
be found in any of the well-known encyclopedias. 


The Finished Work 


aow published in its final and perfected form, con- 
tains a!! that was in the Century Dictionary, as 
well as ali that was in The ‘ entury ¢ yclopeaia of 
Names, but thoroughly revised and with much 
additional and later material added, including the 
massive Atias. The appearance of the present 
ten-volume edition, therefore, marks the comple- 
tion of the work as originaily planned, and is the 
culmination of what is universally recognized as 
the greatest literary enterprise ever undertaken in 
America. 

A brief summary of the distinctive features of 
the work wiil best explain its practical utlity to 
every one who wr tes, reads, or thinks, and at the 
same time show the vast range it covers. 


A Complete Working-Library 

Tue Cexti kv is more than a reference work ; it 
isacomplete wor. ing-library. It combines int n 
volumes ali the advantages of dictionary, cyclo- 
pedia. atlas, historical handbook, gazetteer, bio- 
graphical dictionary, and many other works, and 

on a plan which for the first time meets the 
tequirements alike of the busy man of affairs and 
the most exacting student. It more than ta! es 
the place of all other dictionaries and cyclopedias 
combined. 


Its Plan 
The central idea which has been embodied in 
Tue Ce,tury was the compilation of an entirely 
sew work which should not copy the biunders of 
predecessors, but should be new trom beginning to 
end and along entirely original lines. Most works 
of reference hitherto published have been in large 
measure compiled from p:eceding works, even 
copying errurs and transmitting knowledge long 
outofdate In VHe* en: uRyY the doubrtul rec- 
ords of var ier works have been corrected or else 
proven correct by tracing them to their sources. 
‘hen, too. the aim of the editors was to produce 
awork which would be equal y full in every line, 
condensing as far as possible all knowledge 
(whether previously scattered through a multitude 
of different books largely i accessible to most per- 
sons, or never before c .ntained in any book) into 
one wor< which should answer the questions and 
meets the needs of every one—a work, in fact, 
which should sum up all existing knowledge in art, 
Science, literature. and the trades, and in which 
a soraaticn should be authoritative and down 
te. 


Arrangement 

Finally, for its practical utility a plan of arrange- 
ment was adopted which made each item in all 
this vast storehouse of recorded facts instantly ac- 
cessible. 

To most people this ready-reference feature is 

most noticeabe characteristic of THe CEn- 

TUvY as compired with the old-line reference 
works, which contain comparatively few, but long, 
ent ies. To-day no one wishes to hunt through a 
long dissertation on the sun to find the descrip- 

nof a sun-spot, or through an account of the 
life and works of Shakespere t> learn about the 
play of Othello.” We wish to turn at once to 

Sun-spot’’ or ‘Othello’ for our information. 
Tue C xterv has accordingly increa~ed enor- 
mously the number of its headings, so that it has 
Probably 100.000 more encyclopedic articles than 
any other encyclopedia. 


To Test “The Century” 
in a thorough and satisfactory manner, one should 
look at the subjects in his own business or profes- 
fo". For instance, let the physician turn to 
lever «OT, Operat'on ’’; the stoc-broker to 
« Dut,” “call,” “* margin '’, the woman to “ lace,’’ 
4 appliqué, “piano’’; the clergyman to 
church,” “ liturgy,” ‘‘ catholic’; the engineer t 
“arch,’? “© w ts ay oe Sec ies 4 
Fang ,, Water-supply, aqueduct ”’; the me- 
oc to “ puddling ,’’ “engine '’; the jeweler to 
¢ reweysd ‘ cameo,”” ‘‘diamond ’; the farmer to 
Wheat,’ oats,’’ “ quince ’’; and then let him re- 
Member thit these are but examples, aid that 
every department of knowledge is covered with 
equal fullness; or let him open THe Century at 
oY -_ ct he pleases and then compare its arti- 
es with those of any other encyclopedia or diction- 
3; One will often look for information in the 
ine reference works and not find it ; one never 
Prato Tue Century in vain, 
tis the great “ question-answerer ’—the hort- 
et path into the whole realm of facts, It is the 


of reference works and is by f 
ar the most 
@eful to iis users. . 


THE CENTURY COMPANY. 
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‘Over 155,000 sets of The Century Dictionary & Cyclopedia & 
Atlas have been sold thus far, and tt ts safe to say that these volumes, 
which, tn most cases, are at the disposal of whole families, or schools, 


or offices—are consulted A MILLION TIMES A DAY//” 


The Great College 


of America is this College in the Home. It has a larger membership 
than the sum of all the English-speaking Universities, for it is com- 
posed of “Century” Students, and the class of 1902 is now forming. 

To join it is simple—it costs a dollar at first, and about ten cents 
a day for a while after. Joining means owning a set, and using it; 
the using will come without effort, for these volumes are not prosy 
old professors of learning, but teach instead by the easier method of 
interesting always and making knowledge-seeking. easy. 
their difference. 

It is better to join NOW than to put it off and then find 
yourself on the “waiting list.” That happens when people 
want the sets in greater numbers than the publishers can 
supply. 

There was a /ong “waiting list” in the Class of 
1901. There are not many vacancies NOW. 

If you still think of the “ Century” merely ay 
as the best Cyclopedia, or the best Dictionary, y 
you will hardly understand why business- feq= 
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THIS 
men and school-children, mothers and a CORNER 
. . . . oS ” 
mechanics, scientists and reading people ou = 
os" JoHN 
own tt because they need tt! ium W eepeens 
es Lo iN. » Lily 
. ; , Sy 
Itis more than you think, and sy CASI cil mct 
you'd best send us this coupon ee” to me, illustrated hook of 
: ‘ » specimen pages of 7% Century 
and give us the opportunity O Dictionary and Cvelofedia and 


Atlas, together with details of your 


of explaining in full about ~ half-price offer, etc. 
the work, the Half-price «¥ 


—and other things. 


Name 


Address 
JOHN 


WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK 
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Recollections 
of a Long Life 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
By DR. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, illustrated, $1.50 net (postage, 
1 cts.. Also an edition de luxe, $3.00 net 
(postage, 24 Cts.). 


Help and 
Good Cheer 


A GIFT BOOK 
By DR. THEODORE L. CUYLER. Hand- 


somely printed and bound, gilt top, $1.00 net 
(postage, 7 Cts.). 


The Rolfe 
Shakespeare 


Edited by WILLIAM J. ROLFE, Litt.D. This 
edition is the genuine copyrighted edition, with 
Dr. Rolte’s full notes. 

In limp leather. Single volumes, net, go cents. 
40 vqlumes, boxed, net, $36.00. 


Valid Objections 
to So-called 


Christian Science 


By REV. ANDREW F. UNDERHILL. 12mo 
cloth, 50 cts. net; paper, 25 cts. net. (123d 
thousand.) 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR G0., New York | 
























Three 
Shakespearian 


Classics 


FREE 


If you do not own a complete 
Shakespeare,ori you own a sctend 
the Notes are not s.:ficiently full 
and clear, if the:c are no satisfactory 
Glossaries, no Critical Comments, 
or no helps to the stu.y of the 
plays, send your address ard six cents in stamps to 
fy mailing expenses, and we will forward you a 

andsomely printed bookict containing 


“tHowto Study Shakespeare ’’ 


“*Why Young ften Should Study 
Shakespeare ”’ 


“* Shakespeare, the Man’’ 


The first is by Hamilton Wright Mabie, the 
eminent Shakespearian scholar. The second is by 
Prof. L. A. Sherman, of the University of Nebraska. 
The third is a brilliant and unique essay by Walter 
Bagehot. This alone is sold by other publishers at 
50 cents aco,y. With the booklet we will send a 
fine portrait of Shakespeare. These essays are of 
— value to both general reacers and stucents of 

haxespeare. We make this oJer to enable us to 

ive you some information regarding the best 
hakespezare ever published, and 
it is made only to reliable men and women, Send 
name and a {dress and six cents in stamps to pay mail- 
ing expenses, When writing, mention this periodical, 


The University Society(Dept_E) 
76 FIF TH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 





















LEARN PROOFREADING, 


you possess a fair education, why uot utilize it at a genteel 
and unerowded profes<ion paving $15 to $15 weekly? Situations 
alwave obtainable. We wre the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


The Tendency of To-day 


is toward securing the best results in every-line by massing capital 
and controlling with it all available resources of talent and _ labor, 
This is eminently true of 


THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Now in course of publication in 17 Royal Octavo Volumes, of 
15,000 pages. 


Entirely New—Not a Revision. 


The only new Encyclopzedia issued in English during the last ten years, 

| EDITORS: 

DANIEL COIT GILMAN LL D President of Johns Hopkins University (1876 
9 . 


*? 1901), President of Carnegie Institution. 


HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor in Columbia U niversity, 
FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., late Professor of Economics in New York University 


Assisted by over 200 eminent anthorities. 
Every page gives evidence of thoughtful care and the highest skill 
in selecting such salient and significant features of the learning of the 
past as explain and illuminate 


The most recent events, the latest phases 
of progress. All branches of knowledge. 


Science, Sociology, History, Literature, Business Affairs, Invention, Commerce, 
Art, are all fully treated by modern specialists, whose lives have been devoted to 
their study. 
: A 65000 titles are inciuded, dealing with over 100,000 subjects, 
Wore thai 30,000 of which are not found in any other general reference 
encyclopedia in the English language. 




















RICHLY ILLUSTRATED “” 
Never before has it been attempted to illustrate a work of this 
character so copiously and so artistically. The plates and maps 4 DODD, 
alone, if printed separately, would make a book larger than the © MEAD & 
Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary. So, CO., New York 
SEND for SAMPLE PAGES FREE Ay Please send, without 
Showing type, methods of treatment of the subjects, ¥ Cnt me, Oo Se 


specimen plates of maps, colored ard plain, illustra- S; pages of the 
~ 


tions, names of contributors and describing our 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


containing descriptions, sample pages, 
colored maps, and information regarding 
discount and little-payment plan for LiTERe 
Ary DiGEst readers. 


Special Discount to Literary & 


- ene ~ 
Digest Readers Subscribing Now J 
With our Little-at-a-Time Payment Plan. Ry 





DODD, MEAD & C0. 


372 Fifth Ave., New York eee 
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A PLEA FOR THE ASSUCIATED EFFORT OF CAPITAL AND LABOR 


Thoughts on the Relations of Employer 


—A LecturE. By WM. H. SAYWARD. 


and Workman. 10 cents each; $7.00 per hundred. 


, 


This able essay emphasizes the fundamental facts which underlie the labor problem, reviews the causes of exist 
ing relations between employer and workman, and teaches the business value of harmonious relations between the 
employer and the employed. It makes manifest the facts that neither party to the joint interests in the labor problem 
can handle the question alone, and that the remedy for existing difficulties exists only in associated effort. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 








Readers of Taz Literary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Scholarly 
Text Books 


History of English 


Literature 


By WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY and 
ROBERT MORSS LOVETT, both of the 
University of Chicago. 12mo, 480 pages, 
$1.25 wet. 
So far as we are aware, this is the first one- 
volume history of English literature to be accepted 
by scholars as a standard authority, and by sec- 
ondary institutions as the ‘‘ best” text-book for 
instruction, 
A critic who may be safely followed, reviewing 
in The Outlook of August 30th, said : 








“The reviewer took upthis book at eight 
o’clock in the evening, and re d it with un- 
fi-gging interest until midnight; and, in his 
jad .ment, it is the best short account of our 
Kngiish writers that has appe red fora long 
time. not even excepting the excelle. t primer 
by -topford Brooke. In fact, judged by the 
severest standard, this book has enough ad- 
mirable qualities to warra..t a strovg r:com- 
me:.dation for its adoption i:to our schools 
and colleges. Its opinions sow a rare tact of 
sel ction; it has th..t ra e French quality of 
know'ins what not to say; it. judements, 
though always conservat ve : nd in conformity 
with established criticism, are given with orig- 
inality of expression, and its style is modern, 
stimulating, and tlawless.” 


Government in State 
and Nation 


By JAMES A. JAMES, Ph.D., and ALBERT 
H. SANFORD, M.A. = 12mo, 383 pages, 
$1.00 set. 
The authors have pr ted to teachers of 
Civil Government a bok on the same plane 
with the best texts in History. Literature, and 
Science. Emphasis is piaced upon the actual 
workings of the government in its \ar ous de- 
partments ad prominence is given to practi- 
eal problems of local government, such as arise 
in connection wi:h elections, trials, t xation 
andthelike. Ths Suggest ve Questions in con- 
nection with e:ch cha: ter, and the maltitude 
of r- ferences. giv ng not only t tle of book or 
magazine, but th» exact page, makes this an 
improvement over other texts on the -ubject, 
avd as reference handb ok valuable to general 
students, lawyers, clergymen, and publicists, 


The American History 
Series 


A series of 7 volumes containing Connected 
History of the United States from the Discovery 
of America to the present day, divided into six 
distinct epochs, each of which is treated by a 
writer of eminence and of special authority 1n this 
field. With maps and plans, Each $1.00 net. 


THE COLONIAL ERA. By Crorce Park 
Fisher, Yale University. 

THE FRENCH WAR AND THE REVO- 
LUTION—1756-1783. By Wittiam M. 
Stoan, Columbia University. 

THE MAKING OF THE NATION—:783- 
1817. By Generat Francis A. WALKER, 





late President Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology. 

THE MIDDLE PERIOD—18:7-1858. By 
Joun W_ Burcess, Columbia University. 
THE CIVIL WAR AND THE CONSTITU- 

TION. By Jonn W. Burcess, Columbia 

University. In two volumes. 
RECONSTRUCTION AND THE CONSTI- 

TUTION. By Jonn W. Burcess, Columbia. 








NEW AND IMPORTANT SCRIBNER BOOKS 





First Edition 50,000 Copies, Now Ready 


THE BLUE FLOWER 


A NEW BOOK BY HENRY VAN DYKE 
Author of ** The Ruling Passion”’ 
Which has sold more copies than any other book of short stories except possibly one 


Exquisitely presented and illustrated in full colo. eq $1.50 


Through Hidden Shensi 


By FRANCIS H. NICHOLS 


Profusely illustrated from photographs taken by the author. 8vo, $3.50 net. Postage 18 cents. 

This important book of travel details the story of a journey, in the autumn of 1901, from Pekin to 
Sian. The route lay through the heart of the ‘* Boxers’ Country’ and across the oldest two provinces 
of China. None, save missionaries, have ever penetrated this country, and the book throws an indepen- 
dent light on a troubled missionary situation. 








BISHOP POTTER’S NEW BOOK 
The Citizen in his Relation to 


the Industrial Situation 
By the Rt. Rev. HENRY C. POTTER, D.D., LL.D. 


12mo, $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 





CONTENTS 
I, The Citizen in his Relation to the Industrial Situation. 
IL. The Citizen and the Worting Man. 
Lf. The Citizen and the Capitalist. 
1V. The Citizen and the Consumer. 
V. The Citizen and the Corporation, 
VI. The Cit.zen and the State. 


Bishop Portter’s book is in effect a direct 
and powerful appeal to the citizen not to 
limit his responsibilities of citizenship to his 
own class. Its method is an examination, 
scholarly and convincing in its balance, into 
the relations between capital and labor. 














NEW RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 





AN EXTREMELY IMPORTANT WORK RECAST AND IN PART REWRITTEN 


. o a e . 
The Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief 
By GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in YaleUniversity 
Revised edition ; in great part rewritten. $2.50 
The London Spectator says: ‘* This is really a good book, full of learning and full of thought— 
learning which illustrates and never confuses, well-digested, and consequently adding to the vital power of 
the thought. . . . And those portions which deal with the recognized basis of faith are equally able. In- 


deed, we have seldom seen the current arguments—from design, causation, order, and the rest—so well 
or so pointedly stated.’’ 


The Incarnation of the Lord 


By Rev. Prof. CHARLES AUGUSTUS BRIGGS, D.D., D.Litt., 
OF UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
8vo, $1.50 net. Postage 13 cents 
The entire New-Testament teaching on this great subject, arranged in the order of its development. 
The relations of the Incarnation to Old-Testament Theophany and Prophecy are also explained, and the 
problems of race redemption and angelic redemption and the universal relations of the Incarnate are dis- 
cussed ; all with a full use of the resources of modern Biblical criticism and Biblical Theology. 


The Essence of Christianity 


A Study in the History of Definition 
By Prof. WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, of Union Theological Seminary 


Large 8vo, about $1.50 ner. Postage 16 cents 
In this important volume, Professor Brown analyzes the great question ‘* What is Christianity ? 
showing what it involves and giving an account of the more important answers which it has received in the 
course of history, and indicating why it is so largely a modern question. Special attention is given to 
Ritschl and his school, 











A new volume in the Histor.cal Series 
fur Bible Students 


. , The Messages of Israel's 
History of — and Lawgivers 


By GEORGE S. GOODSPEED, Pb.D., By CHARLES FOSTER KENT, Ph.D., 


Professor of Ancient History and Comparative Relig- | Woolsey Professor of Biblical Literature in Yale 
ion in the University oi Chicago University 
$1.25 net. Postage 12 cents $1.25 xet. Postage 11 cents 


A new volume of Messages of the Bible 











Charles Scribners’ Sons 
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4 Beautiful 


10 Cents Stamps 


to pay postage and packing we will send you 
absolutely FREE, neatly boxed 


of leading Statesmen and Orators which would 
cost if purchased in an Art Store §2.00 or more. 


We Make This Offer 


to readers of THe Literary Dicest to enable us to send by mail 
information regarding 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
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This GRAND WORK is 


36 East 22d Street, 


The Library 
of Oratory 


The only LIBRARY OF ELOQUENCE that covers satisfactorily 
ANCIENT AND 


receipt of your name and address, enclosing ro cents in 
stamps, we will send a¢ once, the FOUR BEAUTIFUL 
PHOTOGRAVURES, together with other printed 
matter we believe will BE OF INTEREST to you. 


This offer is limited to November 30 


E. L. PARKS, Treasurer 


MODERN TIMES. 





of interest to all, and upon 


New York, N. Y. 












Westminster Review, London: A 
remarkable achievement, strong in charac- 
terization, subtle in psychological insight. 


THE SEARCHERS 


By MARGARETTA BYRDE 


A delightful novel bearing the impress of a fervent 
belief that the secret of life is a noble one, and of a 
fervent desire to pursue it. The character delineation 
is full of blended humor and seriousness, and the plot 
is managed boldly and triumphantly, 


The Pall Mall Gazette, London: It is as _ skil- 
ful a presentation of human life, its joys and its 
troubles, as we have met this long time. 

The Aberdeen Free Press Scotland: It is rich 
in elements of interest. It is superlatively good. 

The agen pment En — ey are 

werfully and sywpath y drawn, and the story 
Padmirably told. : 


12mo, Cloth, 452 pp. $1.50 postpaid 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 
New York. 





New York Times Saturday Re- 
view: This new novel deals with strange 
|] things of this world that are not found in 
| { every-day philosophy, and the basis of the 
plot is furnished by the legend of the mys- 
terious powers of the mandrake root. 


THE INSANE ROOT 


By MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED 
Author of ‘ Nadine,” “ The Scourge Stick,” “Asa 
Watch in the Night,” etc. 

A strange and fascinating story with a 
similar motif to that of Stevenson's “ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Ilyde,” and a weird treatment 
resembling that of Bulwer’s “ Strange Story.” 


The Brooklyn Citizen: Mrs. Praed has made an 
enviable renutation as a novelist by the production of 
many stirring romances which deal with strange coun- 
tries and peoples, and occult powers and influences. 


12mo, Cloth, 380 pp., $1.50 postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 




















HYMNALS AND BOOKS 
ON MUSICAL TOPICS 


Gloria Deo 

A New Hymnal Embracing Several Exclusive 
Features, and Especially Designed to Meet Every 
Requirement of All the Devotional Services of the 
Cturch. There are 767 numbers including Chants 
and the Complete Psalter. 8vo, Cloth, leather back, 
$1.25. Special Rates in Quantities. 

De. AxtHur T. P rrson, the we'l-known pr: ach- 
er, who is himse f compiler of a hymnal and auth: rity 
on church music, says: ‘‘ Upon the whole | deem 
this the best collection of Church hymn. that | have 
ever se‘n. The music is at once of gh order and 
singable.” 


The Standard Hymnal 


One hymnal for the church, the Sunday-school, the 
prayer-meeting, the missionary concert, the young 
people’s society, and the family circle. Compiled 
and arranged by C. C. Conver-k. 12mo, Cloth 
Price, 35 cts. One dozen copies, $3 50; per hund ed 
copies, $25 00. Special insta ment terms to churches 
and Sunday-schoo s quoted on application. 

**In this book the choicest pieces from the best 
modern composers are found together with a wise 
selection from familiar tunes.’’— 7he Evangelist. 


English Hymns: Their 
Authors and History 


It cites in alphabetical! order the first lines of over 
1,500 hymns. Under each is given a | rief biographi- 
cal sketch of the author, circumstances attending its 
composition, and incidents in connection with its use. 

v. Samu:'t W. Dureimcp. 8vo, 675 pp., 
Cloth. Price, $3 00. 

“This is by far the most complete, accurate, 
and thorough work of its kind on either side of the 
Atlantic.”” Theodore L. Cuyler, D D. 


Latin Hymn Writers and 
Their Hymns 


A companion volume to ‘‘ Eng’'ish Hymns; Their 
Authors and History.’’ By the ate Samus. W. 
Durri«ciyv, D.D. 8vo, Cloth. (Over 500 pp Seem 00. 

** It is a bok that fills a gap hitherto yawning.’ 
Lhe Independent, New York 


Our New Hymnal 

This hymnal is prepared for the use of every de- 
nomination. ‘Thereare 530 hymns andtunes. 12mo, 
369 pp. Price, $1.00. Special terms for introduction. 
Prepared by Put: tp Pxicuips. 

“It shows a reaction against the jingles which 
have been running for twenty years.” —Zhe /nde- 
pendent, New York. 


Sermons in Songs 

Valuable sermons on the Psalms, hymns, and 
spiritual songs. By ( HakLis S. Rosinsox, D.D. 
12mo, 322 pages. Cloth, $1.25. 

** His sermons are always scriptural, terse, com- 
pact, brief, and full of pertinent illustration.”— 
Church Guardian, Montreal. 


My Musical Memories 


A volume of personal reminiscences, dea'ing with 
early life and recollections; hearing music; old 
violins ; Paganini, Wagner, Li zt, and other great 
artists, and kindred supjects. By H. R. Haw. ts, 
A.M. 12mo, 283 pp. Presentation edition, $1.50 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 25 cents. 

th Those who know the charm and clearness of Mr. 
Haweis’s style in descriptive musical essays will need 
no commendation of these ‘ Memories,’ which are 
not only vivid, but critical.” —7he Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 


Six Song Services 

With words. music, and connective readings. 
Price, 50 cents each hymn ; on orders tor 20 or over, 
ten per cent. discount will be all wed. By Puivip 
Puiups, Mus. Doct.,and Pu:tip PHivuips, JR., 
M.A. Paper covers. Square 12mo, 72 pp. Per 
copy, 20 cents ; dozen, $2.00; hundred, $15.00 


Library of 
Sacred Poetry and Song 


This delightful collection of the best poems of all 
ages and all lands. generally known as the “ Librar 
of Religious Poetry,’ was edited by Philip Schaff, 

LL D., and Arthur Gilman, M.A. It con- 
tains nearly 2,000 poems, representing 7 716 authors. 
Royal 8vo, 1,049 pages. Price, $6.00. 

** Examination shows it to be singu!arly complete 
in its fu.filment of its comprehensive purpose. ’— 
The Evening Post, New York. 


Song Stories for Little People 
Over 20v pleasing and helpful stories in poetry and 


rime. Edited by W. H. Luckensacn, D.D. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.00. 


** Many thousands of parents may find this book 
of use to them,”— New York Heraid. 


Fuak & Wagnalis Company, Pubs., New York 
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A HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


In Five Volumes 


By WOODROW WILSON, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 





RESIDENT WILSON has devoted the best years 

of his life to the preparation of this great work, 

“A History of the American People,” from the 
earliest times to the accession of President Theodore 
Roosevelt. The work, which is just completed, is monu- 
mental in character and scope, represents the genius of 
the greatest historical thinker of modern times, and is 
written in that delightfully flowing style which makes it 
read like aromance. It is printed from new type specially 
cast in 1902. It is a curious fact that there is not a 
single complete narrative history of the United States in 
existence to-day. Dr. Woodrow Wilson’s is the first. 

In the matter of illustration, every field of human 
activity has been searched, and hundreds upon hundreds 
of new portraits, paintings, prints, maps, plans, designs 
and pictures make the pictorial features alone tell their 
wonderful story of the finding of the continent and the 
birth and growth of what is now the United States of 
America. Almost every artist of distinction—Howard 
Pyle, Frederic Remington, H. C. Christy, Harry Fenn, 


A HISTORY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN 
PEOPLI 


WOODROW 
W ILS 0 N 


Carlton T. Chapman, F. Luis Mora, C. S. Reinhart, 
F. C. Yohn, etc., etc.—has contributed to its pages, and 
remote historical archives, long-forgotten deeds, govern- 
mental records, rare manuscripts, private picture-galleries, 
and exclusive libraries—all these all over the world have 
been visited and searched by experts for pictorial contri- 
butions to this epoch-making work. 

Every process known to modern methods for the 
perfect reproduction of paintings and prints has been 
employed—from the photogravure, with its absence of 
line, through various half-tone processes down to the pen- 
and-ink drawings. The frontispiece of each volume is a 
photogravure, and the more important portraits are in 
India tint. 

The paper was carefully made for this work alone 
from our own formula, and is a delight to the touch and 
the eye, and the binding is a dark blue leather stamped 
vellum, lettered with gold, untrimmed edges, gilt tops, 
etc. The edition is in five volumes and the price is 
$25.00. 


OU R O FFER We will send you the entire set of five volumes, charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. 


If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, 
and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every month for twelve months. On receipt of 
this dollar, we will send you, without cost, beginning at once, a year’s subscription to either Harper's Magazine, Harper's 


Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or the North American Review. 


In writing, state which periodical you want. Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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schools, parents and others who desire to make the present school year a most profitable one. 


Practical Helps for Teachers and Students 


A classified list of books of far-reaching value to students and teachers in public and private 














Dictionaries and Word Books of Importance to Students and Educators © 





THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 
(Unabridged) STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Edited by 247 of the world’s leading philolo- 
gists, lexicographers, and expert authorities 
m every d ment of knowled:e. 000 
vocabulary terms, 5,000 illustrations, 125,000 
synonyms and antonyms, 88 pages maps. Cost 
over $1,000,000. Send for prospectus. 

“Te is the oe satisfactory and most com pe diction- 

ary yet printed.”—The New York He 


THE STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Dlcticary, 00904. vocabulary’ terme. 1.506 
a ens exclusive educational feat- 
8v0, $15 4 bb.” cloth, leather back, 
$2.50; full leather, $4. 
** It is to be preferred to all Aiitr dieticnaries meant for 
office or desk use, and for scholars in high schools and 
academies.— Boston Herald. 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 

Dictionary. 38,000 vocabulary terms, 800 illus- 

trations. 8vo, cloth, 541 pp., $1.00. 

“I deem the Standard Intermediate-School Dictionary 
a ee volume that has yet come under 


na. James Grant Wilson, President of 
the "hunortonn Authors’ Guild. 


THE INTRODUCTORY 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 
Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary. 28,000 words, 500 pictorial illustra- 
tions, etc. 16mo, cloth, 484 pp., 60 cts. 


“ It is an ideal book for those who desire essential infor- 
nm in small compass.”—Atlanta Journal. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 
ANTONYMS AND PREPOSITIONS 


By James C. FeRNaLp. More than 7,500 classi- 
fied and discriminated synonyms of the English 
language and nearly 4,000 antonyms, with 
notes and illustrative examples on the correct 
use of prepositions. 8vo, 574 pp., cloth, $1.50. 
“TL3z book will do more to secure rhetorical perspi- 
cuity, propriety, and precision of expression than any 
other text book of higher English yet Sreadeed. "—Pres. 
Cochran, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 


ENGLISH COMPOUND 
WORDS AND PHRASES 


Valuable principles and rules for compoundin, 
coe with a list of 40,000 Compound Wo 

orRace TEALL, Editor of ** —— 
Wonis™ in the Standard Dictionary. 8vo, cloth, 
leather back, 341 pp. Price, $2.50. 


“* This book may be considered a final authority.”— New 
Yo. k State Educational Journal. 











Practical Helps on Every Feature. of Elocution and Public Speaking 








BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 
New and original principles for effective public 
speaking. By Naruan SHEePraRD. 12mo,cloth, 
75 cts. 


“ He does not teach elocution, but the art of public 
speaking.” —Pitisburg Chronicle. 


THE DRILL BOOK IN VOCAL CULTURE 


A cotaprehensive study of the yee sme 
constituents of effective, graceful speaking. 
By Prof. Epwarp P. TRWING, 16mo, operas. 
Paper, 25 cts. 


“An invaluable treatise,”—Pref. J, W. ‘ hurchill, 
Andover Theol. Sem. and Phillips Leademy. 





THE ESSENTIALS OF ELOCUTION 


Novel ways by which to perfect every gesture 
and articulation when addressing the audience. 
ALFRED Ayres. Buckram, 16mo, deckle 
, 75 cts. 
“Mr. A has made this t a study for 
ears, i. ~ 4. he has Ba thcre paet | reading oT he 
ramatic News. 


GEMS OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


From the sermons and other writings of Taomas 
ti D.D. 8vo, cloth, 196 pages. Price, 


The of anecdote, comparison, and rhetorical 
similitude y —* mM in its pages, and the excellent index 
added at the en the book, make this work one of ex- 
ceptional value. Ie Churchman, New York. 


BELL’S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST 


Principles and exercises, readings in prose and 
poetry, religious, humorous, etc., for junior 
and senior pupils. By Prof, Davip C#arR.Les 
BELL, 12mo, cloth, 563 pp. $1.50. 

“It is standard and —— many valuable hints and 


exercises.'-—i’rof, T. .C. Trueblood, University of 
Michigan. 


A HANDBOOK OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


A handbook of word pictures and illustrations. 
By Epwarp P. Tsuwine, Ph.D., D.D. 12mo, 
222 pp. Prices: Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 3 parts, 
each 25 cts. 














Reference Helps and Side Lights to Teachers and Students of ' History — 





CYCLOPEDIA OF CLASSIFIED DATES 


By Rev. Cuarues E. Litre. A ready-reference 

compendium of notable events in the history of 

all countries from B. C. 5004 to the present. 

8vo, 1,200 pp., cloth, $10; sheep, $12.50: half 
morocco, $15 ; full morocco, $18. 


“Invaluable as of reference to the une 
Metory of the wontas nook F. MeOurdy, Ph. D., LL.1 
Toronto, On eo. 


“A very valuable volume, very well arranged.”—Hon. 
Thomas B. Keed. 


“Invaluable as a book of reference to the universal 
ry of the world.”—J. F, MeOurdy, Ph.D., LL.D. 





COLUMBIAN HISTORICAL NOVELS 


A history of America in story form. Twelve 
elegant volumes. By Joun R. Musjck. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Over 5,000 pages. 300 illus- 
trations, etc ,ete. 13 vols. Cloth, $21.75; half 
morocco, $32.50. Send 10 cents for handsomely 
illustrated quarto prospectus containing selec- 
tions from the stories, etc., etc. 


“One of the most beautiful productions of the American 
press | have ever seen.’’—President Wm. McKinley. 


‘“*We recommend these books * teachers of American 
history.’”’—Review of Heviews, N. Y. 


“ Full of stirand movement.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


HISTORICAL LIGHTS 


By Rev. Cuarues E, Litrtie. 6,000 historical 
extracts, illustrating 30,000 topics. For minis- 
ters, lecturers, * raped speakers, writers, teach- 
ers, etc. 8vo, pp., cloth, $5; sheep, $6.50. 


“Itis very comprehensive, and is valuable as an aid to 
centralizing thought.—Christian Intelligencer. 


HOURS WITH LIVING MEN AND WOMEN 
OF THE REVOLUTION 
Chats on the incidents and people of the Ameri- 


can Revolution. By Benson J. Lossine, LL.D. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 247 pp. $1.50. 











Miscellaneous Aids to 


Students and Helps for Training the Young. 











CYCLOPEDIA OF 
PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


By J. K. Hoyt. Over 30,000 quotations; 86,000 
lines of concordance. 8vo, 1 205 pp., buckram, 
$6; law sheep, $8; half morocco, $10; full 
morogco, $12. 


“ By long odds the best book of quotations in existence.” 
—New York Herald. 7 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY ; or 
How to Attend and Never F orget 


By Prof, A. eng The complete Loisette 
emory System. Its aim to increase the 
power of memory in chee the same preperticn 
as the power of the eye for vision is increased 
7 means of the m apessoge and telescope. 

0, cloth, 170 pp. $2.50 


pee have no hesitation In commending Professor Loi- 
sette’s system to all who are in earnest in a wane & tote 
effectively.”—Richard A. Proctor, the 





THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 


Its object is to establish the fact of an uncon- 
scious mind in man, and to trace in brief some 
of its powers and the various ways in which 
they are exhibited. By ALFrep T. SCHOFIELD, 
M.D., M.R.C.S, 8vo, cloth, 451 pp. With copious 
index and several diagrams. . $2.00. 

“*We see in this theory the promise and potoney of s ofa 
new education, the ground of an effective therapeutics 
and likewise an ethical system not perverted or heavily 
encumbered by commercial! ideas.”—D. E, Mervin, Kan- 
sas City, Mo, 


THE SPRINGS OF CHARACTER 


A study of the’sources and qualities of charac- 

ter, the object being to show the scientific 

foundations, and the soundest principles for 

character development ¢ and ’ eo By 

A. T. SCHOFIELD, C.8 

“Due weight is given to the influence of the physical 
factors that modify character, and the even greater infiu- 
ence of ethical factors is emphasized,”—Jas. J. Walsh, 

.bD., \e 

“ There is a di 


this oe ne fascination in Dr. Schofield’s study in 


uis Globe Democrat. 


HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL 
AND ORTHOPEDIC GYMNASTICS 


By Anpers Wipe, M.D., Lecturer in Medical 
Gymnastics and Orthopedy at the Royal Caro- 
lean Medico-Surgical Institute, Stockholm. The 
principles and applications of Swedish Gym- 
nastics, Illustrated. 8vo, cloth. Price, $3.00. 


“Dr. Wide’s work should be in the library of every 
physician and in the hands of every layman who desires to 
develop himself_towards physical perfection.”—Hexlth 
Culture, New York. 


THE STARS AND CONSTELLATIONS 


It presents a simple method by which those 
who are not proficient in astronomical science 
may easily learn the names and places of the 
most conspicuous stars and constellations. By 
RoyaL Hitt. 4to, 32 pp. cloth. Price, $1.00. 


“All that is needed to jonttty orn the leading stars 
and ccnstellations.”—Pref, oung, Princeten. 











Funk & Wa gnalls Company, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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HEFFLEY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL 


Makes a specialty of each individual student, 
and makes of that student’s home the acme of the 
world’s educational marts. 


ARITHMETIC BUSINESS PRACTICE 
ALGEBRA BANKING 
GEOMETRY GRAMMAR AND 
TRIGONOMETRY COMPOSITION 
CALCULUS RHETORIC 

oun an: AMERICAN AUTHORS 
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Heffley Correspondence School 
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IEVERY BOOK LOVER 


Should read the thrilling romance, 
rich in color, poetic beauty and 
wise reflections—graphic, dramatic 
and atmospheric—entitled, 


UNDER THE SUN, 


or The Passing of the Incas. 
A Story of Old Peru. 


From the pen of Hon. CHARLES W. Buck, 
formerly United States Minister to Peru— 
lawyer, poet and publicist. 

Illustrated by a reproduction of Montero’s 
famous masterpiece, “‘The Funeral of the 
Last Inca.” Cloth, $1.50 met. Ask 
your bookseller. 


Sent postpaid to any address. 
SHELTMAN & COMPANY, Pubs., 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
so ER cae RT EPO 


] lighted to have correspondents ask for our full illustrated catalog. 
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COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By Pror. W. H. OLIN, of the Iowa State Agricultural College. Folio. Full Cloth. 260 
pages. Profusely illustrated. Price, $1.00. 
Prof. Noldsworth, of Drexel Institute, “finds in it many excellent features.” ‘“ Ought to 
find a ready sale in public schools and business colleges.” 


Prof. John L. Shearer, Supt. Ohio Mechanics Institute, says: “Admirably arranged, and 
quite well adapted for the work for which it is intended.” 


ELEMENTARY STUDIES OF INSECT LIFE. 


By Pror. S. J. HUNTER, of Kansas University. 362 pages. Handsome Cloth Binding. 
Fully Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 
W. M. Wheeler, Professor in Entomology and Zoélogy, University of Texas, says of it: 
“ The best elementary work extant on the study of insects.” “ Fresh and vivid, accurate and 
suggestive, with a charm which is often denied to more extensive and exhaustive works.” 
“The entomologist who is growing old in his favorite study will regret that such a work 
could not have fallen into his hands when he was still a beginner.” 


REVOLUTION IN THE SCIENCE OF COSMOLOGY, 


By Pror. GEORGE CAMPBELL, of Oswego, Kansas. 210 pages. Full Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.00. 
“ It is a work for the masses of the people, as well as the scientist.”"— Pittsburg Leader. 
** The book is one of exceptional merit.”’"— 7hought. 
“Tt makes the Biblical account of the Creation and the evolution according to science 
exactly agree.’”’—Detroit Free Press. 





We have a good list of works on Western travel and early history. Also a list of new and 
up-to date common schoo] text-books, which are popular and successful. We are always de- 


CRANE & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 














A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 


— The Hwependvert 


$2.00 AYEAR 0 CENTS A COPY 


Is made for thoughtful people, and contains 60 pages of reading matter, with occasional 





illustrations, divided into four main departments : 











PURITY BOOKS 


The Self and Sex Series 


has the unqualified endorsement of 


| Dr. Joseph Cook Bishop Vincent 

| Rev. (. M. Sheldon Anthony Comstock 

} Rev. F. B. Meyer “ Pansy” 

Se Pr. Vheo. L. Cuyler Franees E. Willard 

DR. STALL Dr. Francis E.Clark Lady H. Somerset 
Eminent Physicians and Hundreds of Others 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG Boy OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG MAN OUGHT. TO KNOW 
WHAT A YOUNG HUSBAND OUGHT TO KNOW. 
WHAT A MAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNOW 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, 
M.D., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG GIKL OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG WOMAN OUGHT TO KNOW. 
WHAT A YOUNG WIFE OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A WOMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNOW. 
$7 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


* . 1 a 3 No 
Vir Publishing Co. °° "$i .Esisi'pst Bite 








“THE SURVEY OF THE WORLD—A luminous and SIGNED ARTICLES— By the leading authorities 


strictly unbiased account of the important in the world. “ THE INDEPENDENT prints 
events of the week told in brief para more articles from the ablest writers than 
graphs. any other paper in the United States.” 

EDITORIALS—THe INDEPENDENT’s interpreta- BOOK REVIEWS— Ail the important books pub- 
tion of these events, discussed positively lished in the English language reviewed by 
and fearlessly in every field of thought experts who cannot be deceived by what is 
—Sociology, Religion, Art, Literature, faulty or trivial. A helpful guide to the 
Science, Ethics, Politics, etc. book lover and book buyer. 


In these four departments EVERYTHING of importance in the whole world is treated 


SEND 25 GENTS FOR TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 











AUTHORS | The N.Y. Bureau of Revision,est’d 1890. Unique 


« in position and success. Revision and criticism 





OF EIGHT (8) CONSECUTIVE WEEKS 


€ MSS. Circular D. DR. TITUS M.COAN, 70 5th Ave ., N.Y.City. THE INDEPENDENT 130 Fulton Street, New York 
Readers of Tae Literary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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**One of the most dramatic American novels BI y= 
ever written.’’—Prof. Harry Thurston Peck. f 


Red Buckram, Illustrated. $1.50 


KELEA : ANative Romance of Hawaii 
By Alex. Stevenson Twombly 


“No work of recent fiction more absorbing . . . 
depicting unfamiliar scenes and a gentle though decay- 
ing race.”"—N. VY. Journal, 


IMustrated from Photographs. 12mo, uraiee 
Cloth, $1.50 


NORWOOD ¢: Beecher’s Only Novel. New printing, $1.00 net. 








) + 
ee Nature’s Miracles 
ae 4O% ; 
Don’t Worry, PATRIOTIC ; DR. ELISHA GRAY’S 
o Good Cheer,” aieaakutee fascinating and familiar talks—a rare work for Youthful 
Pached with wit end wisdom. QUAINT. ’ and Lay readers by a genial, gifted scientist, who reveals 


The f N ‘ seal daint , what every one should know. 
e famous ** Nugget’’ series in 7 dainty vols.,/| yoy, 1., “World Building and Life;"’ II., “ Energy 
crimson leather, gold $1.00 each ; and Vibration,’’ Ill., “Electricity and Magnet- 
Corded linen, gilt tops, 45 cts. ism,’’ 3 vols., 60 cts. each, net. 

Send for Critical Opinions, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 33 $ 








Bible House. New York 


A FEW SLIGHTLY SHELF-WORN SETS AT A BARGAIN 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Bindings as strong and everything about these sets as good as they would be after you 
had used them for amonth. They are rubbed a little, only just enough to interfere with 
sending them out as new sets. We Guarantee Satisfaction. The set can be returned if 
not satisfactory. Terms of sale, $1 with the orderand $2 per month until paid. Act guickly, 
as we have only a few sets left. 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


















































TWO BOOKS THAT MAKE MEN THINK 


A strong new philosophy for the two 
classes of men who wage the real battles 
of the world — the men of the affirmative 
or creative intellect who are dominated 
by the ideal, and the men of the negative 
and passive intellect who are prostrated 
by an external law. 


By CHARLES FERGUSON 


The Affirma- 
of Democracy| tive Intellect 


Edwin Markham: “It } St. Louis Star: “ Mr. 
has style, insight, high | Ferguson does not tell 
seriousness, spiritual} us of the past, but 
passion. It is a great | thrills us with delight 
book of agreatepoch.” | with his glowing ac- 
counts of the future. 

The Sun, Baltimore : | This book is a problem, 
“There is strength in | and if carefully studied 
this book—the strength } will lead one into the 
of a crusader who | far beyond, which is so 


Second Edition Ready. 
Commended by Leaders in Every Sect. 


JESUS THE JEW 


By Harris Weinstock 
Introduction by Prof. David Starr Jordan 


Ten frank talks pointing out the need and § | 
the way for mental understanding and tol- 
erance between Christian and Jew. | 


GENUINE PRAISE 
Non-Jewish ] Jewish 


R. Heber Newton, Rabbi C. A. Ruben- 
D.D., New York: “Its | 8teé, Baltimore : “ It can 
“a | not but relieve the strain 
catholicity of thought | wherever it exists in the re- 
and spirit, its wisdom | ligious and social relations 
and charity, go straight roe the Jew and the 
ristian.”’ 

to my heart. A sign of 

the times truly is your ie seane Se 


pins, St. Paul: “ I am 
noble book ; a prophecy | now eran the book 
of the time to come.” among my Christian 


friends.’’ 


tamo, Cloth, $1.00 net. By Mail, $1.10 











The Religion 














A Fool’s Errand og Bs 





6Dividends 


Payable Semi-Annually 
Are Guaranteed 








== 
The Man or Woman 


with money toinvest cannot do better than to 
send at once for the prospectus of the O. 
CHASE WESTERN MERCANTILE Co., the third 
largest mail order house in the world. 

Thereis Money in the Mail Order Business 
A block of 6 per cent guaranteed preferred stock carrying 
a bonus of 50 per cent common stock in this money mak- 
ing institution is offered for sale. This proposition is 
sure to interest you. Write at once for full details. 
0, EL, Chase Western Mercantile Co., Kansas City, Mo. 














THE NEEDLE’S EYE 


FLORENCE MorsSE KINGSLEY’S new 
novel. Now Ready at all Bookstores 






















FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York strikes boldly and goes | fascinating and full of 


straight to the point.’’ | millennial ideas.” 
12mo, Cloth. Price, | 12mo, Cloth. Price, 
$1.00, Post-paid 90c. net. By Mail, 97c. 











THE LADY OF CAWNPORE. 
A thrilling story. 12mo, cloth, 420 Rages, $1.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS ‘COMPANY, New York. I Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, Hew York J 

















CAN I BECOME A} 





_ELECTRIC 


¥ Yes you can. We teach Electrical Engineert t h 
4 sit se LSB Lom. ? eal Engineering at your home by mail at a cost 


= Waning tee ve Be matics wae, you “ty SF can send and 
w , we guarantee ach you thoroughly. mstitute is endorsed by omas 
ComdsEad by Tigre C0 ssneahpcges sl A. Edison ami others. We teach also Mechanical Engineering, Steam Engi- 
Ts be of qiFaT Valut ts Wisse whe deone am re Mechanical Drawi Telephony, Telegraphy, Electric Lighting, 


° - Electrie Raslwuysa, Electric Motorman’s « ourse Bhoct Eleetrical Course 
EbeTrical saucer yp ee Dynumo ‘lender’s Course, X-Raya, Mathematics, ete., by mail. Thousands | 
a 


are successful and saining better positions and salaries studying at home by our 
The Bloctcic system. Write for our Free Illustrated Book, “ Can I Become an Electrical Engineer#* 
ie 


ectrical Engineer Institute of Correspondence Instruction, Dept. 4, 240-242 West 23d St., N. Y. 


HEART TO HEART TALKS ON ALL THE FUN- 
DAMENTALS OF HAPPY MARRIAGE. 

These frank and earnest talks deal with all the 
far-reaching questions of married life, such as the 
mission of the child, woman's work, over-popula- 
tion, bars to parenthood, perversion of marriage, 
the family and the state, and, in short, with every 
phase of the integrity, purity, and happiness of 
marriage. 


“* This book is almost like a voice from 
Heaven.’ — Chicago Journal. 


The Ethics 


Of Marriage 
By H. S. POMEROY, M.D. 


While it is a very delicate topic, the author treats 
it with the utmost propriety. The disclosures 
made are of a very striking nature. Prefatory 
Note by Taomas A. Emmet, M.D., LL.D  Intro- 
duction by J.T. Duryea, D.D., of Boston, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

The Churchman, New York : “ It isa book for mothers 
to putin their daughters’ hands.” 

lizabeth A. Tobey, Pres. Mass. W.C.T.U.: “Permit 
me to express my appreciation of the delicate manner in 
which you have treated this most difficult Cae me without 
sparing the ~ truth, which you were compelled to speak 
faithfully. May God bless your words.” 

Another Book Which Every Mother Should Place 

in Her Daughters’ Hands. 

“These lectures, familiar, delicate, and straight- 
forward, should be read by all young women .. . 
also mothers and teachers."*—The Sunday School 
Times, Philadelphia. 


What Our Girls 
Ought to Know 


By MARY J. STUDLEY, M.D. 


uate of the Women’s Medical College, New York 


Plain talks on topics of importance to girls, in- 
cluding hygiene, health, etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
The Methodist Recorder, Pittsburg, Pa.; ‘It should 
be placed in the hands of every girl.” 
The School Journal, N. Y.; Every sensible mother will 
wish to place a book like this in her daughter’s hands.” 
Send $2.00 for both the above books postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York. 

















The Story of the Creation 
of an Ideal Suburban Home 


UNDER MY OWN ROOF 
By ADELAIDE L. ROUSE 


Pittsburg Post: “One of the most delightful 
novels that the season has yet produced.” 


12mo, Cloth. Illustrated. #1.20 net; By mall, $1.88 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs,, New York 








The Perfect Perpetual Calendar. 
Simplest, most reliable; 50cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Cu., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Readers of Tue Literary Digest are asked to mention the,publication when writing to advertisers. 
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heCommercial Tribune 
and Weekly Gazette 


OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 
make the following unusual offer to share a part of their profits with their subscribers. 
purely intellectual one, and calculated to increase the public’s interest in matters political. 
To those who most nearly estimate the exact total of the vote that will be cast for Secretary of 
State for Indiana on November 4th, 1902, The Commercial Tribune and Weekly Gazette will distribute the 


$34,000.00 


in the following manner: 


The plan is a 


To the one making the nearest correct estimate of the exact total ofthe vote. . § 
To the Second Nearest . 


To the Third Nearest 

To the Fourth Nearest. . 
To the Fifth Nearest ° ° ° -,< ° . ° ° ° 
To the Next Five Nearest ($500 Each) ‘ 
To the Next Ten Nearest ($100 Each) . P “ i 1,000 " darteg July, $1,000. If 
To the Next Twenty Nearest ($50 Each) ‘ ° ° ° ° ° . ° 1,000 during August and before 
To the Next Fifty Nearest ($20 Each) . ° ° . eS eis | 000 fi amy oa he ate. Ge 
To the Next One Hundred Nearest ($10 Each) . : ; 


And if any person estimated 
the correct number of votes 


5,000 
~ 4,000 
° . ° ° ° ° ° 3,000 before July ist, 1902, such 
2,000 
1.000 
2 


. . . . . . 7 . 


person will be entitied to 
the sum of $1,500 in addi- 
tion to the $10,000 already 
,500 mentioned,a total of $11,500. 


° ° ° ° ° 1,000 tore October ist, $500. 
To the Next Three Hundred Nearest ($5 Each) . . «© «© «© «© « «6 oS, Gtletictindincncom: Raitt mene 
To the Next One Thousand Nearest ($2 Each) . ee a i ee ngage ht these 


mates of two or more per- 


$25,000 = £005 for any one of thedivi- 
* $5 ooo dends, the amount thereof 
’ 


In all 1,490 Dividends, amounting to \ 
And if any reader estimates the exact total vote, an EXTRAORDINARY DIVIDEND of 


TOTAL $30,000 will be equally divided. 
= . o . * - . . . e ’ 
1880 - 470,465 1892 - 548,433 | ; 
To assist youin making your | 1882 - 444,672 1894 - 562,682 | Your estimate must be 
estimate, here ave the 1884 - 495,247 1896 - 630,000 | mailed before midnight 
votes of other years: 1886 - 474,330 1898 - 573,391 on November 4th. Only 4 


1888 - 535,801 1900 - 655,900 
1890 - 477,543 
THIS IS ALL YOU HAVE TO DO: 


Send in your estimate on one of the blanks below, and enclose with it ONE DOLLAR if you wish 
to become a subscriber to the WEEKLY GAZETTE, and this will entitle you to one estimate. 

If you do not care to subscribe to the WEEKLY GAZETTE you may participate by sending 
in SOc. for every “straight’’ estimate you care to make. You may make as many “straight”’ 
estimates as you choose, provided.you accompany each such with SOc. 


Blank for Estimate Without Subscription 


days left—act at once, 


ey 











Blank for Weekly Subscription With Estimate 




















STRAIGHT. REI Ae it ee et aS Oo A EEKLY. Estimate ..........+000++, 
TION, 0 56 Let cdewwabendeehesssenncesacesyecesscesotsptivansegesas OND ie vises eek tans 2d c0danssenrinneddaeeds. ps ¥0-penses + seh acsvhesetees 
a 
DOE ca pstts Snean nnn sche sk RRM Gg conse play de JoeB ee Gee cha beeseehies Se orsirenestgetete vine spw+-. rervaghe catenin 
PU IOS oben. 604000 Ens ps0 ahs sib.postanesdiniedhines hindi: tenes 
SUID coniad’ <sauhohantaneh its n aeons taaee tint sabhenes Demaaiaee OSt-OMMCE. nnn seseeeereeeereee serserssnreenaeeseecenes sunnescecsssaues 
I Tee er a aioe 2G CREE “ON eee OIE 65 oF 52s vce ncdn ees svgnenggs0v aus Date... .crrecossveceseeresesscces 
. I desire to become a subscriber to The Weekly Gazette, and herewith en- 

I herewith enclose 50 cents and my estimate on the total vote for Secretary close $1.00 for a year’s subscription and my estimate on the total vote for 
of State at the Indiana election to be held November 4, 1902. I subscribe Secretary of State at the Indiana election, to be held November 4, 1902. I 
to the condition of the offer as published. subscribe to the conditions of the offer as published. 

Write for more blanks at once before the final rush. If interested Write us anyway 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


THE COMMERGIAL TRIBUNE DIVIDEND BUREAU, *-° 5". Cincinnati, Onto 





Readers of Tae Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writung to advertisers. 
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The Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia : “ It is unquestionably the best and most complete work of the kind ever published.” 
The New York Observer: ‘‘ This monumental work has been made as complete and perfect as could be desired. It has 


stood the test of the severest criticism. 


It is adapted to the wants of students of every class. .. . A standard book of reference.” 


The Watchman, Boston: ‘‘ Young’s Concordance has been for some years a much-prized book of reference in this office, 
and we could ill afford to exchange it for an inferior substitute.” 


Young’s Analytical Goncordance to the Bible 


By ROBERT YOUNG, LL.D. 


Author of a New Literal Translation of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, Concise Critical Comments on the Same, a Grammatical Analysis of the Minor Prophets 
in Hebrew, Biblical Notes and Queries, Hebrew Grammar, Vocabulary, Rootbooks, Verbs, Israelitish Gleaner, Etc., Etc. 


Seventh edition, thoroughly revised and containing 8,000 changes. 
marking 30,000 New Testament Readings. 


It includes 311,000 references, 


It gives the original Hebrew or Greek of any word in 


the English Bible with the literal meaning of each, together with reliable parallel passages. 


ITS MANY USEFUL FEATURES BRIEFLY SUMMARIZED 


Christian Standard, Philadelphia: ‘It enables every one to be his own commentator. 


He can at a glance find out three 


distinct points: First, what is the original Hebrew or Greek of any word in his English Bible; second, what is the literal and 


primitive meaning of every word; and third, what are proper and reliable renderings as well as parallel passages. 
undoubtedly best that Scripture be made its own interpreter, and this is effected by Young’s Concordance.” 


It is 


! SOME SPECIAL AND EXCLUSIVE MERITS 


its Analytical Character It 











brew Langu 
raphy and antiquities. 


ves at a glance, the various 


es of meaning of related words 
represented in the English by one word. No other work in existence 


gives such a key tothe intricacies and ambiguities of the English Bible. 
Arrangement of Proper Names The proper names of all per- 


sons and places, unlike most 
Concordances, are given in their alphabetical order with their literal 
meanings. Dates and eras of all persons are also given, so that they 
may be distinguished from others of the same name. 


Many Exclusive Advantages No other Bible Concordance com- 
_— Ex ve bines these inestimable advan- 
tages of veusty ae position. They enable every student to be his 
own commentator even if he has no knowledge of the Greek or He- 

Latest inforination is furnished on Biblical geog- 


Especially Helpful Arrangement Every word is given in al- 





phabetical order, and ar- 


ranged under its Hebrew or Greek original, with the literal meaning 
of each, and its pronunciation. The same English words being 
frequently translated from various Hebrew or Greek words which 
have either different shades of meaning or totally different mean- 
ings, the references in this book are ae grouped according to 
the original words from which they are translated 


Valuable Complementary Articles Helpful Supplemental ar- 








ticles add great value to 


this: Concordance. The Rev. Thomas Nicol, B.D., of Edinburgh, 
contributes “ A Sketch of Recent Explorations in Bible Lands,” out- 
lining the results of recent topographical and archeological investiga- 
tions in. their bearing upon ee There are also 71 highly 
instructive ‘‘ Hints and Helps on E 


ible Interpretation.” 


REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS FROM AUTHORITIES AND THE PRESS 


It Meets the Wants of the Most Profound Scholar as well as the Simplest Reader of the English Bible 


FROM EMINENT AUTHORITIES 


A. H. Charteris, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Criticism, 5 University: ‘ I am convinced 
that the work will be a boon to every one interested 
in the study of the Scriptures. I venture to express 
A that no minister's library will be without 

unigne and original work.” 

William P. Dickson, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity, Glasgow University: ‘As a convenient 
and comprehensive book of reference to the words of 
the Original Text, through the medium of the Au- 
thorized English Version, it will furnish a material 
aid to the accurate understanding and right exposi- 
tion of Scripture.” 

William Milligan, D.D., Professor Biblical 
Criticism, Aberdeen University: ‘* The work will 
supply very valuable help to all, whether ministers 
or lay members of the church, in their Bible study.” 

Robert Rainy, D.D., Professcr cf Church 
History, New College, Edinburgh: ‘*A work of 
great labour and pains, fitted to be useful toall Bible 
students, and especially ministers.” 

Rev. James Buchanan, of Glasgow: “Dr. 
Young has done what formerly every careful student 

uired to do for himself, at the expense of not a 
little time and labour, and has produced a work 
which will be tly helpful to the critical study of 
the Sacred Scriptures.” 

Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D., Edinburgh, 
Senior Professor of ‘Theology, Scottish Congrega- 
tional Union: “‘I can fully estimate the immense 
amount of labour which the preparation of sucha 
work must have cost you. I shall be happy to 
subscribe for two copies.” 

Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D.: “The most 
complete Concordance in the English language.” 

John Hall, D.D., said: - me Analytical 
Concordance is worthy of the life-time of labor 
spent upon it." 

Rev. Chas. H. Spurgeon: “Cruden’s Con- 


cordance is child's play compared with this gigantic 
production.” 





FROM GREAT BRITAIN 


Birmingham Daily Gazette: “It should 
serve the purpose of the simplest student, and lead 
him to a more correct understanding of the English 
Bible by a reference to the original words in Hebrew 
and Greek, as explained by the most recent critics.” 

The Sunday-School Chronicle: ‘Stands to- 
day by far the most useful and comprehensive Con- 
cordance and aid to the knowledge of the Scriptures.”” 

The Publishers’ Circular: “ This isthe ideal 
Concordance.” 


The Review of the Churches: “The magnum 
opus of Dr. Robert Young.”’ 

The Review of Reviews: “ Dr. Robert Young's 
‘Analytical Concordance to the Bible’ is by far the 
most comprehensive and useful that I know.” 

The Local Preacher’s Magazine: “No 
book that we have ever seen meets the requirements 
of the student of the Holy Scripture so well.” 

The Baptist: *‘ Must have involved great research 
and apt lication. No better book can be placed on 
the table of any Bible student.” 

The Newcastle Daily Chronicle: “ Rightly 
used, it is to a large extent a substitute for commen- 
taries, being in this way its own interpreter.” 

The Scotsman: ‘An invaluable aid to the study 
of the Scriptures. . . . The volume is one which can 
well challenge comparison with all its competitors.” 

Clergyman’s Magazine: “It is thoroughly 
sound and trustworthy, showiag accurate scholarship 
and unsparing research.” 

United Methodist Free Churches Maga- 
gzime: ‘We have seen nothing equal to it in ac- 
curacy, comprchensiveness, uniqueness of plan, and 
substantial worth.”’ 

Rock: ‘It stands alone in its preeminence as a 
human aid to study of the Divine Writers.” 

Gazette: ‘A more acceptable volume to put into 
the hands of a Biblical student, of even moderate 
attainments, could scarcely be found.” 





FROM THE UNITED STATES 


The New York Tribune: “It is at once a Con- 
cordance, a Greek, Hebrew, and English Lexicon of 
Bible words, and a Scriptural Gazetteer, and is as 
valuable to students of the Holy Word as an un- 
abridged dictionary is to the general reader.” 


The New York Observer: “ This monumental 
work, as complete and perfect as could be desired, 
has stood the test of the severest criticisms.” 


Christian Standard, Philadelphia: ‘Not a 
mere Concordance—it is that and a great deal more 
... it is a wonder how a student can possibly do 
without it.” 


The Religious Telescope, Dayton, Ohio: “It 
is the masterpiece of our time. Any Bible student 
will find it invaluable.” 


The Stoney, Recorder, Philadelphia: “ It 
is unquestionably the best and most complete work 
of the kind cver published.” 


The Watchman, Boston: “ Young's Concord- 
ance has been for some years a much prized book of 
reference in this office, and we could ill afford to ex- 
change it for an inferior substitute.” 


Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia: “The 
most accurate, comprehensive, and best work of its 
kind in all respects that has ever appeared in the 
English language.” 


The Interior, Chicago, explains: “* With Young 
we can trace all that is said by or of any word in any 
of its meanings, and we can have all the Scriptures 
say or teach on any subject. The plainest reader can 
here see for himself the whole of tie facts on which 
the argument is made by learned men, and can 
reason as correctly from the facts as can the most 
learned commentator.” 


The Congregationalist, Boston : ‘“* There can 
be no question of the vast merits of this work. Such 
a work is simply indispensable, and none are worth 
using but the very best.”” 


4to, 1,108 pp. Price, Cloth, $5; tan sheep, $7.50; half morocco, $9; full morocco, $12. With the Denison 


Patent Thumb Reference Index, 75 cents extra. 


Carriage prepaid, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 








Readers of Tur Lrrerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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READY NOVEMBER 8 


The Picturesque Side of the Great 
Jewish Quarter of New York 


The Spirit of 
the Ghetto 


Studies and sketches of the life, customs, 
institutions, types of character, and promi- 
nent personages of the celebrated East Side 
Jewish quarter of New York. The artistic 
and human sides of the quarter are dis- 
cussed rather than the economic and politi- 
cal. By Hurcuins HApGcoop. 


THE BOOKMAKING 


The book is printed on high quality plate 
paper with wide margins. It is profusely 
illustrated by Jacob Epstein, one of the 
prominent artists of the Ghetto. The cover 
design is very striking. 12mo, cloth, 320 
pages. Price, $1.3° net. 














Fascinating Indian Folk-Lore, 
Legends and Poems 


Kuloskap, 
the Master 


and OTHER ALGONKIN LEGENDS AND 
Poems. In the cycle of legends clustering 
about the demigod Kuloskap are stories of 
animals, nature, the hunt, love, witchcraft, 
superstition, and folk-lore, full of humor, 
fantasy and romance. The poems are 
metrically translated from the original Pas- 
Samaquoddy, Micmac, and other Indian 
sources. By Hon. CHARLES GODFREY 
LELAND, F.R.S.L., M.A., and JOHN DyNE- 
LEY PRINCE, Ph.D. 


THE BOOKMAKING 


The volume is printed on heavy plate 
paper, rubricated title page, ample margins, 
etc. It is profusely illustrated with half- 
tones by F. Berkeley Smith, ten quaint birch 
bark tracings after Indian designs by Charles 
Godfrey, Leland and a striking frontispiece 
in tint by Edwin Willard Deming, the cele 
brated Indian artist. 12mo, cloth, orna- 
mental covers, 372 pages. Price, $2.00 net. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
Publishers, New York 
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If You Are a Pianist 
or a Singer 


you are constantly buying sheet music—and paying high prices for it. It lies in ragged 
piles around the house and becomes scattered and torn. You lose money by buying 
music in that way, to say nothing of your loss of time and temper when searching for a 
particular selection. Why not buy your music in volumes filled with the best selections, 
and thoroughly indexed? The “ Library of the World’s Best Music” is designed for 
your needs. Its eight volumes—sheet music size, but light and easy to handle—are 
crowded with the best vocal and instrumental music, carefully selected by an experienced 
corps of music editors. If you were to buy the music it contains, one piece at a time, it 
would cost you over $200.00. Through our Musical Library Club—for a limited time— 
the entire set will cost you about one-tenth of that amount, and you can pay it in little 


payments of $1.00 a month. 
The World’s 
Best Music 


This is the most comprehensive collection of 
music in existence. It contains 2,200 pages of 
sheet music—which is 500 more than any other 
Musical Library. It is fully indexed, so that 
any selection can be quickly found. The vol- 
umes are specially bound so that they open flat 
on the piano. All the world-famous composers 
are represented —including such names as Wag- 
ner, Liszt, Paderewski, Sullivan, Mozart, Han- 
del, Chopin, De Koven, Strauss and Gounod— 
but the selections have been so carefully made 
that none is too difficult for the average per- 
former. The work contains 300 instrumental 
selections by the best composers, including 
popular and operatic melodies, dances, funeral 
marches, and classic and romantic piano music. 
There are 350 best old and new songs, duets, 
trios and quartets. Among the selections are 
100 new and copyrighted pieces of music by 
American composers. As a musica! cyclopedia 
it is unexcelled, for it contains 500 biographies 
of musicians and 400 portraits, many of the last 
being attractive art plates in many co’ors, 
The volumes are handsomely bound in art cloth 
and half-leather, In number of pages of sheet 
music, number of biographies, and in number of 
illustrations, this Musical Library leads all others, 


The Coupon Cuts the Price in Half! 


Our Musical Library Club has secured an entirely new edition of the “ World’s Best 


A Bookcase Free if you order at Once. 


Sise of Volumes, 9 x 12 inches. 


On this account we 
are able to offer these sets at about half the regular subscription price—payable 
$1.00 a month. Through the Musical Library Club—direct from the publisher to 
the customer—you can secure a set for $21.00 in cloth binding and $25.00 for 
the half-leather. 
The edition is small, so to avoid possible disappointment in failing to secure 
We will then 


Music’ at a price slightly above the cost of paper and printing. 


















These sets were previously sold for $35.00 and $40.00. 


¥ 7 " as L. D. 
a set, cut cff the coupon to-day, sign it, and mail it to us. 


li-1 
send youa set (express paid by us) for examination. After five days’ pea 
use, if you are not satisfied, return the books to us at oun expense. & The 
But if you decide to keep the set, send us $1.00 at the expiration of University 
five days, and $1.00 a month thereafter until the full amount Society 
78 Fifth Avenue 


is paid. 


BOOKCASE FREE- We have a smal] number of elegant oak- 


wood bookcases that are made es- 
pecially to hold a set of the ‘‘ World’s Best Music.”” Their retail 
price is $4.00 each, but we have decided to offer them as pre- 
miums to prompt subscribers. To obtain one of them free with 
your set it is necessary to send your order before Novemberrsth. 


New York 
Please 


send me on 
Rr ag ate —_ of 
orid’s 
io” in er} feather.” 4} 
actory I agree to pay 
$1.00 within 5 days and $1.00 per 
month thereafter for 2% months; 
if not satisfactory I «gree to re- 
turn the set within 5doeys. If this 
coupon is mailed before Novembertith 
ol Wm te casero o bemmane “ ith the set 
ree. 





If your order is received after that date we cannot send a 
bookcase with your set, unless you care to pay the retail 

price of $4.00 for the bookcase. This bookcase is a pres- 
ent from us, and it does not increase the cost of the music 
in any way. 


The University Society 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


In ordering cloth change 24 months to 20 months. 
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OW often, in speaking of a man who has achieved 

H conspicuous success, do we hear the remark, “ Ah 
well! He was fortunate; his opportunities were 
greater than mine”? ‘True, his opportunities may have been 
greater, but this should not be attributed to fortune. The 
successful man prepares for and makes his own op- 


portunities. He leaves nothing to chance. What may 


seem to others his good fortune is the certain result of his 
long nights of preparation. Depend upon it, the man who 
becomes famous in a single night has spent years in prepar- 
ing for the event. 

There is no doubt that a broad, liberal education—a 
knowledge of men and affairs—is the best preparation for 
the highest success. It fosters self-confidence and develops 
ability to direct and control. Men realize this as they never 
realized it before. The great corporations, the financial en- 
terprises of to-day, are calling for men who possess these 
qualifications. ‘* We have more positions for $10,000-a-year 
men than we can find men for,” says Charles M. 
Schwab. In every city and town in this country, in every 
field of activity, there is a place waiting for the man who is 
prepared. When Russell Sage was asked if he considered 
the opportunities for the young men of to-day were as great 
as they were fifty years ago he replied : “They are far greater. 
Never before was there such a demand for broad-minded, 
level-headed men; the poor boy of to-day, with proper edu- 
cational training, will quickly rise to the height of success.” 


A GUIDE TO SUCCESS 


The Honorable Thomas B. Reed and a corps of dis- 
tinguished editors have given to the young men of this 
country the greatest educational work of the nineteenth 
century, MODERN ELOQUENCE. It is a library, in ten 
volumes, of brilliant After-Dinner Speeches, Inspiring Lec- 
tures and Addresses, the greatest spoken thoughts of our 
greatest men. As a guide to the highest success, this work 
has no equal. Here such men as Theodore Roosevelt, 
Carnegie and Depew, Bok and Cyrus Field, President Elliott, 
and Gladstone, and hundreds of prominent men in every 
calling who have won distinction and fame, give their counsel 
and advice, the outgrowth of a life’s work, observation and 


experience. They point out, straight as a mile-post, the 


pathway to success. 






PREPARING 


FOR 


© “GREATER OPPORTUNITIES 


INSPIRATION IS CONTAGIOUS 


The work is inspiring, because it shows how others 
have succeeded; it is the best cure for mental inertia, be- 
cause it sharpens the intellect and stimulates thought; it isa 
most liberal educator, because it gathers within its pages the 
most eloquent discussions of national, political, historical 
and social events, subjects which are of premier importance 
to all true Americans. If you would become broad-minded 
in every sense that the word implies,—if you would obtain a 
thorough knowledge of men and affairs,—if you would pre- 
pare yourself for greater opportunities,—you should read 
Modern Eloquence. It is the most fascinating set of 
books ever published. After a day of fatigue, it en- 
tertains with a refreshing After-Dinner Speech or inspiring 
Address; it transports one to the banquet hall or lecture 
room where he sees the speaker, animated and eloquent, 
hears the applause of delighted auditors, and succumbs to 
the subtle influence. Business cares and worries are for- 
gotten, but the great thoughts gathered from an evening’s 
companionship with these masters of oratory become a per- 
manent inspiration and stimulus. 


WHAT WE WOULD LIKETO DO 
Being unable, in an advertisement, to tell you 




















all about this really remarkable work, we have 
prepared a portfolio from which you can prove 
for yourself that the half has not been told. 


We include several exquisite _photo- 

gravures, on real Japanese vellum, of Inquiry 
some of our leading contributors. Coupon 
This explanatory material costs us JOHN D 
more than the manufacture of a . MORRIS & CO. 
high-class magazine, but we will & Publishers 
gladly forward it gratis if you are ¢ — 


GEnTLeMeEN: Referring to 
your advertisement of Hon. 
os. B. Reed’s Library of 


interested. We do not even ¢ 
ask you to defray postage. 





> A Modern Eloquence in Tue Lit- 
Send us your own address ° ERARY DiGestT, I will be pleased 
and that of any friend . to receive portfolio of sample pages, 


photogravures, and chromatic plates ; 
also full particulars regarding bindings, 
prices, etc. 


who cares for the best 
in literature, and 
we will send 


proofs of our IIE...c.<cccencosccernscnsenesbecetsseeal 
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